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Dr. Lowrie, who writes for our readers this week, on 
The Temple and the Synagogue, is well qualified to 
* treat the subject in hand. He is a careful and 
thorough Old Testament scholar, as his several trans- 
lations in the series of the Schaff-Lange Commentary 
will testify. Moreover, he haz just completed a care- 
ful study of the Epistle to the Hebrews, which has 
brought him into a fresher understanding of the 
inspired lessons of the earlier sanctuaries. His deduc- 
tions from the Bible teachings on this subject have a 
value to the student of the Christian Church idea, 


Until seeming is at one with being, it will never 
be safe to judge things from the appearance only 
Appearances are not always deceptive, but they often 
are; andthe outer bloom may cover the inner work- 
ing of the canker-worm. All things are not naked 
to our eyes, as they are to the eyes of Him with 
whom we, and all men, have ultimately to do; it is 
therefore the part of the highest wisdom to accept 
his estimate of good and evil, as it is revealed in his 
Word, rather than to trust our own weak seeing. So 
doing, we shall be in less danger of being allured 
into that way which seemeth right unto a man; but 
the end thereof are the ways of death. 





No man’s plans for his own life are ever quite free 
from the influence of an unknown quantity. How- 
ever careful may have been his calculations, however 
comprehensive his preparations to meet foreseen pos- 
sibilities, it is always possible that a new and unfore- 
seen element may be introduced, which will com- 
pletely revolutionize the whole plan, or which will 
materially change the proposed results. Here is 
God’s chosen place for ruling among the actions of 





men. The wicked may gather together for their own 
purposes, but an unforeseen element comes into the 
play of their plans ; for “ they know not the thoughts 
of the Lord, neither understand they his counsel,” 
and lo! their gathering together works out the plans 
of God. This unknown element in life is not in 
man’s power, but in God’s; therefore man’s duty is 
simply with that which is known or which may be 
foreseen. For the unseen possibility God cares; and 
that unforeseen possibility can never work any real 
harm to those who love God, and who have com- 
mitted their way unto him. 


Disaster comes from without; defeat comes from 
within. Let the enemy batter down the walls, silence 
the guns, storm the defenses, even shoot away the 
colors,—that is only disaster. It becomes defeat, 
when the garrison, of its own choice, upon its own 
responsibility, makes the sign of surrender. Not the 
surrounding colors of the enemy, though they be 
thick as autumn leaves, but the white flag on its own 
ramparts shows that the fort has fallen. There re- 
mains a possibility of victory to those who will fight, a 
hope for all save the hopeless, possible salvation for 
him who admits the possibility. Yet despite this 
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on practically giving up the contest. This in little 
things and in larger. From the use of tobacco, for 
example, a friend’s advice, a physician’s warning, or 
a pastor’s counsel, will never dissuade a man who 
persists in urging that because he tried to break the 
habit last year, and failed, it would be useless for him 
to try again. No drinking man but will drink till he 
dies—and probably die of drink—who is ready to 
concede that the drink-demon is stronger than he is, 
He has already hung out the white flag of absolute 
surrender. Disaster has become defeat. Whoever 
has a besetting sin—and who has not?—may never 
get out of reach of its assaults. It may work disaster 
to his peace of mind, he may even be once or again 
worsted by it, and yet finally conquer. But the in- 
stant he acknowledges its supremacy, he is in the 
enemy’s hands. Not failure as a fact, not failure as a 
confession, but failure as an excuse, brings hopeless- 
ness. 


There is nothing more unreal than an “ average,” 
Add together the sum of human strengths and human 
weaknesses, of human virtues and human vices, and 
you will not find it difficult to find the average of 
human nature. But you will never find a man who 
represents just that average, and nothing more. In 
fact, the average man is the man who is most talked 
about, and he is the only man who does not exist at 
all. This is an important point for you to remember 
in your dealings with men. The most unsafe thing 
that you can do is to assume that every man you 
meet—or that any man whom you meet—is an aver- 
age man, and to deal with him accordingly. You 
will be far more likely to succeed in your dealings 
with men, if you take it as an axiom that the average 
man does not exist, and that the men with whom you 
have to deal, are either under the average or above it, 
and that in any case they are notably different from 
an average man. In fine, the average man is like 
Plato’s ideal chair. Ordinary chairs are made of 
pine, or ash, or walnut, or mahogany, or of some 
other material, and they have either three legs or 





four legs, or even a larger number of legs ; but Plato’s 
ideal chair was like none of these in these incidental 
respects, but, rather, was the idea common to them 
all. Plato’s ideal chair was an idea, and nothing 
more; and if anybody had attempted to sit in it, he 
would have found himself on the floor. Beware, in 
like manner, of the average man; for if you bestow 
any labor upon him, you will find, in the end, that the 
sole result has been a profitless grasping of the air, 
for the apparent man will prove to be only a phantom. 


It is encouraging to note how little bearing the 
subtle questions which divide the schools have upon 
practical every-day life. It was gravely maintained 
by somes of the older psychologists, that if a 
hungry ass were placed between two bales of straw 
which were at equal distances from him, and which 
were also equally attractive to him, the perfect balance 
of motive so produced would render it impossible for 
him to decide for the eating of this rather than that, and 
so, between the two bales, he would starve to death, 
But there never yet was found an ass who was so 
emphatically an ass as to do anything of this kind. So 
when the moralists of to-day are busy dealing with 
questions which have just as close a reference to the 
actual conditions of human life as has that of the ass 
and the bales of straw, the humble worker in the 
every-day world may go quietly on doing his duty 
and letting the controversial moralists construct and 
tear to pieces impossible basis after impossible basis 
of morality and religion, knowing that to whatever 
theoretical conclusions these may come, the practical 
duties of life remain just. what they were before. No 
new theory of the relation of being to non-being will 
ever affect a man’s duty to provide for those of his 
own household, and no new “ categorical imperative ” 
will ever add to, or diminish, the binding force of the 
Ten Commandments. It is a great comfort to know 
that we need not wait until the angle is trisected by 
a purely a priori process, before we can steady our- 
selves down to good and useful work; for whatever 
may be the problems of the present, and whatever 
may be the right or wrong of modern theories, it 
never can be wrong to do justice, to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly before our God. That is the secret 
of being always in the right. Do the present duty, 
even if you have to leave the philosophizing about 
it to others; and rest assured that the philosophizing 
of others can never vitiate the good result of a good 
deed actually done. 





RESISTANCE, A CONDITION OF 
PROGRESS. 


All material stability consists in a permanent bal- 
ance of forces. All material progress consists in the 
overcoming of one force by another which is, for the 
time being, or for all time, the stronger. The world of 
nature knows nothing of a force acting without lim- 
itation or direction by other forces. In other words, 
in the material world, resistance is always a condition 
of progress. 

So clear is it that stability of any kind in the outer 
world depends upon the balance of two or more forces, 
that men have, rightly, imported the same symbol 
into the spiritual world, and some have, wrongly, given 
it the validity of an absolute spiritual law. The boat 
floats on the water, balanced between a force that 
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drags it downward and a force that impels it upward. 
A crystal is the rhythmic and stable expression of mu- 
tually limiting forces, “The earth abideth for ever ;” 
because it is held together as a unity in a balance of 
two chief forces, one of which would scatter its atoms 
into the wide universe, while the other would drag 
them together into impenetrable density. “All the 
rivers run into the sea, yet the sea is not full; 
unto the place from whence the rivers come, thither 
they return again;” for the forces which govern the 
distribution of water on the earth, and under the earth, 
and above the earth, return, by a perfect law, to a 
perfect balance. Is it any wonder that men have 
tried to find in this dualism—this two-ness—the secret 
of the universe, and have said as some have said: “ In 
the Yea and the Nay, in the uprising and the down- 
falling, consist all things”? 


While we condemn the error of those who would 
thus limit the Infinite by conditions which affect only 
the finite, we must admit that, so far as our own finite 
selves are concerned, we can exist only in a balance of 
forces, and can make progress only in virtue of the 
resistance with which we meet. “The light dove,” 
says Kant, in effect, “ cleaving in swift flight the air 
whose resistance it feels, might fancy that a bolder 
and an easier flight would be possible to it in air-less 
space.” We know, on the other hand, that the dove 
mounts only in virtue of that air which also impedes 
its flight, and that no winged creature, whether dove or 
eagle, could fly one-thousandth part of an inch in any 
part of space where there is no air upon which to beat 
its wings. We stand and walk firmly upon the surface 
of the earth only because of a constant force which 
drags us toward the earth’s centre. We ascend in 
balloons in virtue of the same force. When we would 
hurl iron shot and shell, with almost resistless might, 
against a ship or a fort miles away, we place our 
explosives, not where they will have to meet with no 
resistance, but in heavy guns, where they will meet 
with effectual resistance im all directions save one. 
The resisting power of the gun is as essential in deter- 
mining the speed and force of the shot, as the explo- 
sive power of gunpowder, gun-cotton and dynamite, 
This is the secret of natural progress and the secret 
of human progress,—to use the things which resist us 
as so many wings upon which to mount into the higher 
air. 

There can be no progress where there is not some 
resisting thing which we can lay hold of to lift 
ourselves by. There is no progress where there is no 
resistance which we can beat through—no victory 
where there is no battle. The forces which press upon 
us and limit us are not so much hostile as friendly 
to us; they are the rude Orsons, in each of whom 
every Valentine may find his brother. The majestic 
ocean, if no forces held it down, would lose itself in 
infinite vapor. And each of these forces which limit 
us and compact our strength, and which we vainly 
believe to shut us out from desirable paths, can be 
made into a ladder, wherewith to rise beyond our 
present level of attainment. The way of the world is 
like a swiftly running stream; the current tends to 
carry all things downward, but the creatures which 
live in it can swim up to the very source of the <tream 
in virtue of that resisting medium which carries al] 
dead things downward. 


In this view of the case, all resistance is the raw 
material of victory. It is more than that, it provides 
the weapons which, wisely wielded, bring us the 
victory. The bird flies through the resisting air 
by means of the resisting air. 
such a divine arrangement of spiritual forces in 
human life, that the powers which are against us 
“an be made to contribute to our deliverance and 
our progress. With the temptation comes also the 
way of escape. “All these things are against me,” 
cries the despairing Jacob, when, lo! all these things 
are for him. He is blind who does not see that the 
waters which press upon him to drown him can be 
made to bear him up, until by their help he buffets 
his way to the land. Every difficulty which rises 
before us is an opportunity for a progress which would 
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have been impossible if that difficulty had not existed. 
You can never climb to the mountain tops where there 
are no mountains to clinb. 

No man ever yet lived in a vacuum; no man ever 
could live there. The last place in which a man 
could make progress, would be a point in infinite 
space where he could find no resisting medium. 
There he would be utterly helpless. Progress is made 
by the battling of force with force, by trampling resist- 
ing forces beneath our feet, by laying hold of resisting 
forces with our hands. And no man could be in a 
worse position for making spiritual progress than one 
who found nothing to resist his progress; for resis- 
tance to progress is one of the conditions which make 
progress possible. The things that would drag us 
down to earth are the things which, by God’s grace, 
may be made means of lifting us heavenward. The 
difficulties which are hardest to overcome are those 
which lift us highest, when overcome. 

Of course, it is not said that resistance is an asswr- 
ance of progress. It is only said that it is a condition 
of progress. There are those who are content to let 
resistance be a barrier to progress; there are those 
who prefer to glide easily down with the current, 
rather than to take opportunity, from the flowing 
water, to move up to its source. The things which 
are against us, can come upon us with crushing force, 
if only we are content to have it so. We can seize 
the hostile forces, and make them as vassals to our 
service ; or we can perm't them to bind us, and carry 
us wherever they will. We can make them our 
friends only by conquering them. There is no such 
thing as evading them; they must be met fairly and 
boldly, and stroke upon stroke must be dealt before 
they will open their ranks for us, and convoy us upon 
our way. If we are not content to grapple with these 
hostile forces, we have no reason to complain if, 
instead of proving a condition of our progress, they 
bring that progress to an utter standstill. 

We ought, therefore, to be profoundly thankful for 
the things which resist us. They are the choice 
things of life,—choice, that is, if tested by the stan- 
dard of progress and acquirement, rather than by 
that of self-pleasing, and of passing enjoyment. To 
conquer them brings a new strength to the hands, a 
new richness to the character. They are angels in 
disguise, who will lift us upon their wings, if we pre- 
vail against them, but will chastise our indolence if 
we refuse to push on upon our way because of their 
appearance. We ought to thank God for them, be- 
cause, without the help which we win from them, we 
should make no progress, and because God takes care 
that not one of us shall lack these conditions of 
progress. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It is often the case that a reader’s comment on one of 
the editorials in The Sunday School Times givesa sharper 
point to its teachings than the editor was enabled 
to. Again, a fresh application of those teachings, 
by a reader, makes them clearer to the comprehension 
ofall. In this line, a young man who reads these columns 
regularly has forwarded to us the comments on a recent 
editorial, which were made to him in a letter from his 
good New England mother ; and we are glad to give them 
emphasis. That mother writes: 


I wonder who wrote the editorial upon the duty of trying to 
render one’s self useless. Isn’t it a novel idea? I’ve thought 
and thought about it, and somehow I have gotten a great deal 
of comfort from it. I am feeling all the while—and I know it 
is truae—that J do not seem to be as necessary as I used to be; 
my life doesn’t seem to tell for so much. Even to you, my 
boy, except for love and sympathy, I am not necessary as I 
was. This is sometimes a little saddening, but somehow this 
new view lights it up wonderfully. Because, in your little 
years, by God’s grace, I sowed the good seed, watering it with 
tears and prayers, so now, by this faithfulness, I rejoice in the 
harvest of a strong, self-reliant manhood, able to decide mo- 
mentous questions, and girded at every point for the Master’s 
work, In this light where is there any place for gloom, even 
though I am, in one sense, becoming useless to you? Oh that 
young mothers did but realize the priceless value of these 
swiftly passing days with their little children! Time lost then, 
can never be fully restored, 


One advantage to our readers generally, through the 
prominence often given in these columns to the criti- 





cisms of correspondents on the statements of our several 
lesson-note writers, is in showing them that there are 
fair differences of opinion at points where they had sup- 
posed that only one view could reasonably be enter- 
tained by anybody. For example, a Philadelphia reader 
takes exception to the comments by Professor Green on 
the “sin-offering,” in Psalm 40: 6. He thinks that 
Professor Green is “ not quite accurate” when he says 
that the “‘sin-offering” was “the sacrifice presented for 
specific transgressions ;’’ and he refers to Leviticus 16: 
15, 16, and to Schaff’s Dictionary of the Bible, in support 
of his own view of the distinction between the “ sin-offer- 
ing” and the “ trespass-offering.” His letter is too long 
to find a place just here; but it is sufficient to say, that 
the precise difference between the sin-offering and the 
trespass-offering is a point quite unsettled among authori- 
ties, Jewish and Christian, as will be seen by a reference 
to Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon, at the words Khataah 
and Askam, It is hardly necessary to add that the opin- 
ion of Dr. Green on such a point is entitled to more 
weight than the opinion of a writer in any of the ordi- 
nary Bible dictionaries. In the case in question, Dr. 
Green was not referring to the technical difference 
between the “sin-offering” and the “ trespass-offering,” 
but rather to the difference between the whole burnt- 
offerings and the peace-offerings on the one hand, and 
the sin and trespass offerings, with the blood-idea>of 
atonement for sin, on the other hand. And here comes 
in another criticism of our critic of the critics. He 
says: 

Again, Professor Green says, “As the sin-offering does not 
chance [a most unprofessional expression] to be mentioned 
from the time of Moses to that of Ezekiel except in this single 
passage, some critics have claimed that it was an invention of 
the period of the exile; ” but I find the sin-offering to be else- 
where mentioned, and in so famous an instance as to make it all 
the more surprising that Professor Green and the critics referred 
to should have overlooked it—I refer to the restoration of reli- 
gion by Hezekiah about one hundred and thirty years before 
the time of Ezekiel, when the rules of the city “oreaght seven 
bullocks, and seven rams, and seven lambs ard seven he-goats, 
for a sin-offering for the kingdom, and for the sanctuary, and 
for Judah; ’”’ but I refer you to the whole passage (2 Chron. 29: 
20-24). I might also refer to the weil-known passage in 
Isaiah 53: 10, but the word in the original is not the same as 
in the other passages referred to. 


Here, it is evident that our reader is a little beyond 
his depth, and has need of cork-supports to keep him 
afloat. Professor Green had reference to the objections 
of the “ advanced critics.” Those critics claim that the 
Books of Chronicles were written after the Captivity; 
they would not, therefore, admit that 2 Chronicles 2y : 
21 is an exception to the general statement that no men- 
tion is made of sin-offerings, unless in the Peutateuch, 
prior to Ezekiel. They claim that the writer of the 
Chronicles has there transferred a usage belonging to 
his own days to those of Hezekiah. Bible students who 
accept the historic accuracy of the Chronicles believe 
the record on this point to be true; but it will not answer 
to rest a historic argument on a record which is in dis- 
pute historically. And now about that word “ chance,” 
What does the writer mean by an “ unprofessional” 
expression? Does he mean an unprofessional expres- 
sion? Whatever he means, we are prompt to say that 
in our opinion that word is not only a legitimate and 
proper word for use just there, but it is the only word 
in our language which would convey the precise idea of 
Professor Green in the statement he was making. The 
primary definition of the word “chance ” is, “the absence 
of any defined or recognized cause.” The omission of 
the term “sin-offering” in what might be called the 
middle-period books of the Old Testament, is without 
“any well-defined or recognized cause,” so far as Profes- 
sor Green and other critics can see; hence he says that 
the word “does not chance” to be there. “A most 
unprofessional expression!” you say. Well, it was a 
word that Moses thought was good enough for his use 
in the Old Testament record: “If a bird’s nest chance 
to be before thee,” he says (Deut. 22:6). “A most 
unprofessional expression!” Poor Moses! Paul used 
the same word, also, in the New Testament record, 
“ That which thou sowest,” he says, “ may chance [to be] 
of wheat, or of some other grain” (1 Cor. 15: 87). “A 
most unprofessional expression!” Poor Paul! Even 
our Lord himself chose that word for use in one of the 
most remarkable of his parables. “By chance there 
came down a certain priest that way” (Luke 10: 81). 
But perhaps we had better stop just here. Our corres- 
pondent may begin to think that “time and chance 
happeneth to them all”—professional and unprofes- 
sional; and that this time he has chanced to blunder in 
his attempt at pointing out blunders. Let the rest of 
our readers profit by his example. 
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SOME OTHER DAY. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Of ali the words that grown folks say, 

The saddest are these, ‘Some other day.” 

So easily, carelessly, often said, 

But to childish ears they are words of dread, 
To hope a knell, and to wish a doom, 

A frost on expectancy’s tender bloom ; 

For even the baby who scarce can crawl 
Knows a promise like that is no promise at all, 
And that out of sight and of mind alway 

Is that mocking mirage “ Some other day.” 


The years flit by, and wishes fade, 

And youth in the grave of age is laid, 

And the child who bent his youthful will 
Is a child no more, but is waiting still. 

For the pleasure deferred, the left-out game, 
Though it come at last, is never the same ; 
The bubble has died on the mantling cup, 
The draught is dull as we drink it up; 

And old hopes laugh at us as we say, 

* At last it has come, that ‘ other day.’” 


Ah! little hearts which beat and fret 

Against the bounds by patience set, 

Yours is but universal fate, 

And the old as the young all have to wait. 

You will learn like us to be stout in pain, 

And not to cry when your wishes prove vain, 
And the strength that grows from a thwarted will, 
And that service is done by standing still, 

And to bravely look up into heaven, and say, 

“‘T shall find it all there, ‘Some other day.’ ”’ 





THE TEMPLE AND THE SYNAGOGUE. 


BY PROFESSOR SAMUEL T. LOWRIE, D.D. 


The lessons on the temple will make students aware 
how unfamiliar the subject is. They will, perhaps, 
reflect, how little of what they learn has any concern 
with New Testament truth. On the other hand, it will 
occur to mind that the synagogue has a very conspicu- 
ous place in the New Testament. It is very natural to 
wonder, why the tabernacle, and its more glorious suc- 
cessor, the temple, should have such importance in the 
Old Testament, and yet retire to such insignificance in 
the New Testament. It would accord better with antici- 
pations that the Old Testament itself seems to encourage, 
were the temple combined with the appearances and 
doings and sayings of Christ in the proportion in which 
the synagogue is mentioned. The prophecy of Haggai 
2: 8-9 seems to justify such expectations. The fact, 
however, is very different. Except when the infant 
Jesus was presented in the temple, we have no account 
whatever of his using the temple in the way peculiar 
and proper to it. He drove out the money-changers and 
merchants, saying : “‘ My house shall be called the house 
of prayer” (Matt. 21713). But though he vindicated 
its proper character, and his propriety in it, we are not 
told that he ever prayed there, much less that he ever 
sacrificed there. Even the paschal lamb, which he 
must have eaten on several, if not many occasions, is not 
once mentioned with reference to its relation to the tem- 
ple, namely, the surrender of the fat and blood to the 
priests, the blood to be sprinkled and the fat to be 
burned on the altar (2 Chron. 35: 5,6,11). When at 
the age of twelve years and during his public ministry, 
Christ appeared in the temple, he treated it as a school 
of divine learning. In the first instance, he was a 
learner; in the later instances, which were frequent, he 
was ateacher. Thus in the gospel history the temple 
appears only as a synagogue in an eminent way. With 
the apostles, indeed, the facts are different. Even after 
the ascension of Christ, and when organizing the believ- 
ers into a church, we find them resorting to the temple 
for prayer, sacrifice, cleansing, and accomplishing of 
vows. Yet this does not materially affect the case. 
These traits appear only as imperfections, and impedi- 
ments to the perfect liberty to which the disciples of 
Christ were called. 

How does all this consist with the promise concerning 
that temple: “The glory of the latter house shall be 
greater than of the former; . . . and in this place will 
I give peace, saith the Lord of Hosts”? (Hag. 2: 9.) 
And what was the synagogue, that it seems to have 
usurped the place of the temple? 

What we know about the synagogue is, in brief, as 
follows: First, as to its origin ; When Jerusalem and the 
temple had been destroyed, and the chief part of the 
Jews had been deported into Babylonish captivity, then, 
in the exigencies of the exile, the synagogue grew into 
an institution. Of course, meetings for religious edifi- 
cation there must have been as a custom long before, in 





the various conditions of the chosen people. But before 
the exile we have no trace of an organization like the 
synagogue. By the time the Jews began to return to 
Jerusalem, and to rebuild it and the temple, especially 
in Ezra’s time, the synagogue was a well-defined and 
established institution. It was already the conserver 
and palladium of the religion and unity of the chosen 
people. Though the temple was restored, and resumed 
its place as the central sanctuary, and as the visible 
emblem of the spirit and unity of the nation, the syna- 
gogue did not lose its importance. On the contrary, it 
grew in influence, and concentrated in itself the potent 
agencies that preserved and promoted the inward unity 
of Jewish faith, doctrine, and life. In the synagogue 
we find the explanation of the surprising fact, that, after 
the Babylonish exile, the Jews never again relapsed into 
idolatry, as they were perpetually doing in the ages 
before that event. Thus, also, when Jerusalem and the 
temple were again destroyed (by the Romans, A.D. 70), 
the calamity was felt indeed as the destruction of 
national autonomy and even of national existence, but 
scarcely at all as a ruinous shock to religious life and 
unity. The synagogue continued. And now, without 
the temple to share the function of preserving religion, 
it proved the virtue of its admirable organization. 


The destruction of the temple was, of course, a great 
and significant religious event. That, with the destruc- 
tion of the national life of the chosen people, was the 
token of their rejection by their covenant God. But as 
unbelievers in Christ they did not know it. Their reli- 
gion had organized into independence of the promised 
Messiah. It is far less wonderful, then, that it should 
feel so little the shock of the destruction of the temple 
and the interruption of its sacrificial services. 

As to the organization of the synagogue, the chief fea- 
tures were as follows: The word means “the meeting,” 
that is, the meeting in congregation of those that held 
the Jewish religion. The word is used as we use the 
word “church.” It denotes the meeting in a particular 
locality, and also denotes the aggregate of all the par- 
ticular meetings as bound in a unity. It became arule, 
that wherever there resided ten Jews of free condition 
and sufficient leisure, there a synagogue should be or- 
ganized. In the time of Christ, not only had every 
town a synagogue, but also the dispersed Jews wherever 
they dwelt among the Gentiles. In some cities there 
were several, as in Tiberias, at one time, there were 
thirteen ; and in Jerusalem there were many more. Their 
number and character were determined, as churches 
with us, namely, by schools of doctrine, nationality, ete. 
Such elements included also many varieties in the fea- 
tures of synagogues. But we will only notice traits 
that were and continue general. 

As regards archi/ecture. The building was to be located 
in a prominent and respectable situation. It conformed, 
in some respects, to the type of the tabernacle. Thus 
there was a lower space of the interior for the congrega- 
tion, corresponding to the fore-court of the tabernacle. 
A little beyond the middle there was a raised space, 
and on this, an elevation resembling an altar, and 
behind it the ark or closet. This space was for the 
functionaries, and the ark was the repository of the 
Book of the Law and other scripture. The building 
was so arranged that the worshiper, on entering, and 
while worshiping, looked toward Jerusalem; and the 
ark was at the extremity of the room, in that direction. 
The women occupied a space divided off from the 
men. The congregation stood, or sat on the floor. 
There were, however, seats on the raised space, and 
facing the congregation, which were for the chief 
functionaries. It was the ambition to sit there that 
Jesus rebuked (Matt. 23:6). Before the ark there hung 
a curtain in imitation of the veil in thetemple. Finally, 
there were lamps, the most important of which were the 
hanging lamp, that was kept continually lighted, and 
the eight-branched lamp in front of the ark, imitating 
that in the tabernacle, and lighted on great festivals. 

The meetings of the synagogue were held on Sabbath 
and feast days; also on Mondays and Thursdays, which 
were market days, though this may not have been the 
custom as early as Christ’s day. 

As to the officers: there was a college or presbytery of 
“elders,” also called “leaders,” having a president 
called “the ruler of the synagogue.” These had the 
care of morals and religion, and the infliction of rebuke 
and punishment. Besides the extreme penalty of “ cast- 
ing out of the synagogue,” that is, excommunication, we 
observe the practice of scourging offenders in the very 
synagogue itself. These functionaries were ordained to 
office by “the laying on of hands,” probably by the 
members of presbytery. It was usual for one of these 
elders to be the mouthpiece of the congregation in 





prayer and the reading of Scripture; but in course 
of time these functions were discharged by a competent 
person specially appointed. The requisite qualifica- 
tions were, a blameless life, versed in Scripture, skilled in 
prayer, of a full beard,—that is, mature age,—agreeable 
voice, not a rich man, father of a large family. Then 
there was “the minister” or attendant, whose office 
comprehended much of what is the duty of a sexton in a 
city church. But besides this, ‘the minister” (Luke 
4: 20) had duties in divine service, such as producing 
the Scripture rolls when they were to be read, and 
receiving them for custody when the reading was done. 
Gradually this officer came to discharge the functions of 
reading the Scripture, and prayers, of precentor, of 
teaching the boys’ school, etc. 

The divine service of the synagogue is much too com- 
plex a matter to be represented in a brief sketch. Some 
prominent features will serve for the present inquiry. 
In this, again, appears conformity to the type presented 
by the temple. In the temple worship, the sacrifice was 
the chief thing. In the synagogue prayer was assigned 
the same place, divine service always beginning with 
prayer, both silent prayer by individuals, and united 
prayer underaleader. The prayers were at first extem- 
pore; but, eventually, set forms of prayer came into use. 
Following prayer was the reading of the law, that is, the 
Pentateuch, which was arranged so as to accomplish the 
reading of the whole in one year. Later, it was custo- 
mary to read sections of the Prophets. Such was the 
custom in Christ’s day, as appears from Luke 4: 20, 
The same passage also illustrates the custom of making 
the congregation co-operative in divine service by calling 
on others, besides the officers, to read. Following the 
reading of the Prophets was the word of exhortation 
(Acts 18: 15), There was a recognized precedence in 
speaking; but it was a custom to invite strangers to 
speak, and, indeed, any one who appeared qualified to 
do so. Often such persons received the title “ rabbi,” 
which was a title of courtesy. 


Such was the synagogue that has that religious place 
in the gospel history that one would suppose the temple 
ought to have. Jesus worshiped and taught in syna- 
gogues until he was formally excluded. The same was 
true of the apostles. But when the latter were cast out, 
or when, as also happened, they voluntarily withdrew, 
it was to establish synagogues of their own. For Chris- 
tian meetings were nothing else. In the foregoing sketch 
one may easily detect the likeness in organization and 
forms of worship between the synagogues and the 


| churches that the apostles established everywhere, This 


likeness is attested by the fact that, for a long time, 
Gentile outsiders were unable to distinguish between 
Jewish synagogues and Christian churches, but dealt 
out the same measures to both. Thus, allowing for the 
natural modifications of history, the Christian Church of 
to-day is the synagogue of Christ’s day, with which he 
identified his ministry, and with which his apostles did 
the same after his example. 

What then of the temple? Was it utterly insignifi- 
cant? Was the synagogue providentially raised up to 
supersede it? Neither of these was true. There was a 
relation of Christ to the temple that exactly accorded 
with the appearance of ignoring it that we have noted. 
It is intimated in his significant words: “I say unto 
you, that one greater than the temple is here” (Matt. 
12: 6); and again in those words that were well enough 
remembered to be brought in evidence against him at 
his trial: “ Destroy this temple, and in three days I will 
raise it tp” (John 2: 19). In Hebrews 9: 8, we have 
an interpretation of the significance of the tabernacle, 
and thus of its successor, the temple, that justifies what 
Christ said. After describing the structure and use of 
the tabernacle, the apostle says: “The Holy Ghost, this 
signifying that the way into the holy place [that is, 
heaven itself] hath not been made manifest, while as 
the first [that is, anterior] tabernacle is yet standing; 
which is a parable for the time present, according to 
which are offered both gifts and sacrifices that cannot, 
as touching the conscience, make the worshiper perfect.” 
Thus the tabernacle, or the temple in its stead, was a 
mighty parable, expressive of the situation while it had 
valid existence. While that anterior tent was the sole 
place where the people, by priestly mediation, could 
enter and offer worship, and there beyond stood the 
holy of holies from which all were excluded, there was 
the standing exhibition of the truth that the way into 
the real sanctuary of God’s presence was not made mani- 
fest. The solitary yearly occasion, when the high-priest 
entered the holiest alone, only served to enhance this 
impressive lesson. The great lesson of the temple is 
this impressive parable. 

Such being the significance of the temple, how could 
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it appear differently in reference to Christ and his 
gospel, than has been noticed? He was “the way, the 
truth, and the life.” His mission was to make manifest 
what the temple signified as being not manifest. He 
was to dedicate for us a new and living way into the 
true holy place. There never before had been a way. 
It was through the veil. It was through his flesh. It 
was by the blood. All who believe on him may come 
boldly to the throne of grace. When he appeared in 
the temple, its time had passed away. Its parable was 
done, The way to the Father was made manifest. It 
was there in Christ, the “ greater one than the temple.” 
By him God gave peace, and that made the glory of the 
temple greater than before. 


Prayer, praise, and learning from the Scripture were 
not to cease. They were not, however, proper to the 
temple as such, For these Providence had raised up 
the synagogue. It was the temple in every city, town, 
and village, and even house. Christ adopted the syna- 
gogue and gave it to his followers. It has not super- 
seded the temple. Nothing superseded the temple, 
Nor was the temple insignificant. It signified still the 
same as before. But the time of which it was the para- 
ble had ceased. What the temple signified was no 
longer true. In Jesus, that died and rose from the dead 
the third day, we have a priest and sacrifice that can 
make the worshiper perfect. He entered the veil a fore- 
runner for us. In heaven, the true temple of God, he 
continues intercession for us forever. Through him, 
and after him, is the way of admission to the presence 
of God. He is with his people wherever they make a 
Christian synagogue. And now not even ten persons 
are required to constitute such a synagogue. Three, 
and even two, are sufficient for “the Christian quo- 
rum” (Matt. 18: 20). 


Let Christians heed the apostolic exhortation not to 
forsake their own meeting in synagogue (rv émovvaywyiv 
éavriv, tén episynagogén heautin) (Heb. 10: 26). And 
both there and in secret devotions let it ever be remem- 
bered that there is a true temple, it is in heaven; and 
an effective high-priest,—it is Jesus who is ever inter- 
ceding. Not without the temple and the priest, but 
through that priest there in that temple, are prayer and 
praise and worshipers acceptable toGod. Through him 
then “let us have boldness to enter the holy place,” and 
“through him let us offer up a sacrifice of praise to God 
continually, that is, the fruit of lips that make contession 
to his name” (Heb. 10:19; 18: 15). 





WORDS ABOUT KADESH-BARNEA. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


It is known to most of the readers of The Sunday 
School Times, that the writer of this article, while trav- 
eling in the East, in 1881, made an important identifica- 
tion of a site which had long been in dispute in biblical 
geography. The earlier report of that discovery ap- 
peared in these columns; but the later results of the 
identification have not been commented on here. 

The writer devoted himself to a study of the entire 
subject, for two years or more, and then published the 
results of his studies in an extended volume, which 
included an examination of the location of Kadesh- 
barnea, of the southern boundary of Palestine, and of 
the route of the Israelites’ exodus from Egypt. Because 
this volume was written by the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times, no review of it, nor any synopsis of its 
substance, has been given a place in these pages. Yet 
the subject has its importance to the readers of this 
journa], and they are entitled to know how the claims 
of this book are received by those who are competent to 
pass on its merits. 

So long as the reviews of the book were confined to 
American sources, there was reason for feeling that its 
positions had not yet been subjected to the test of 
thoroughly impartial and disinterested, as well as 
thoroughly competent, specialists in its peculiar field. 
But now that it has been reviewed in British and Ger- 
man periodicals of note, it would seem to be fair, and to 
be within the bounds of good taste, to give the readers 
of The Sunday School Times the benefit of these judg- 
ments. 

And, first, there may be given a review of the book 
from the pen of Dr. Hermann Guthe, in the Theologische 
Literatur- Zeitung, of Leipzig. Dr. Guthe is secretary of 
the German Palestine Society, and editor of its publica- 
tions. He is, therefore, eminently competent for such a 
review. In order to make clearer to the readers of The 
Sunday School Times several points where questions 
have been raised by the reviewer, the writer of this arti- 
cle appends foot-notes accordingly. Asall of these notes 





are by himself, no signature is appended to any of them. 
As translated, Dr. Guthe’s review reads: 


“Seetzen traveled in the year 1807 through a ‘ Wadi 
el-Kdeis’ on the southern boundary of Canaan. In 
1842 an English clergyman, John Rowlands, found a 
spring, ’Ain Kadés [’Ayn Qadees], in the same region 
and discovered (saw?)' other two springs, ‘ Kadeirat’ 
and ‘ Kaseimeh,’ which are situated on a western line 
from Kadesh toward the Wady el-Arecsh. ’Ayn Qadees 
he identified with Kadesh-barnea, Qadayrat (or Aday- 
rat) with Adar (Num. 34:4/.; Josh. 15: 3/.), Qasay- 
meh ( or Asaymeh) with Azmon (in the same passages). 
Edward Robinson (1849) held the report of Rowlands— 
a letter written while yet in the desert and in the enthu- 
siasm of discovery, and published by Williams (Holy 
City, 487 ff.) —to be a blunder begotten of fancifulness 
and misunderstanding; and his decision prevented 
many Englishmen and Americans from paying due 
attention to Rowlands’s discovery. Yet certain German 
scholars (Tuch, 1847; Fries, 1854; Delitzsch, Knobel, 
and others) took sides with Rowlands. But even among 
the opponents of Robinson there were those who held 
strongly to the opinion that the ’Ayn Qadees of Rowlands 
was only a mutilated form of the name of the spring 
El-Qadayrat, set down by Robinson from the statements 
of the Arabs. So held E, H. Palmer in 1870, and finally 
S. C. Bartlett, who made the farther claim against 
Palmer, that there were no springs such as Robinson, 
Rowlands, and Palmer had described, in the wady in 
question, but only some shallow water-basins. 

“Trumbull now makes a report, in the book which 
lies before us (pp. 235-299), of a journey undertaken 
in the end of March, 1881, from Qala’at en-Nakhl to 
Hebron, whose results perfectly confirm the all too short 
report of Rowlands, and add valuable supplements to 
the same at several points. The solution of the problem 
which was ever growing more obscure, is very simple; 
it was that already suggested by W. M. Thomson (Land 
and Book, II., p. 200) that the Bed’ween of those regions 
have kept the truesite of ’Ayn Qadees--so Trumbull writes 
the name—concealed from explorers, They either ex- 
plained that the direct way from Qala’at en-Nakhl to 
Hebron was too unsafe, and conducted travelers to Gaza; 
or, they maintained that there was no ’Ayn Qadees at 
all; or, finally, they showed ’Ayn Qasaymeh as ’Ayn 
Qadees ; as, for instance, happened to Bartlett. Purely 
accidental circumstances, the absence of the younger 
shaykh of the Teeyahah Bed’ween, and the sickness of 
the elder, farther, the prospect of securing, through 
Trumbull’s influence, the liberation of a chief of the 
tribe who was imprisoned in Jerusalem, shaped the 
agreement as to escort, and made the journey from 
Qala’at en-Nakhl more favorable than it would other- 
wise have been. Trumbull first mentioned ’Ayn Qadees 
on the evening of the second day of this journey, in 
deciding upon the route for the next day, and he en- 
countered such a degree of ignorance on the part of his 
guide, that he, at all events, suspected its genuineness. 
Provoked at his guide’s conduct, Trumbull briefly de- 
scribed for him the way to [the supposed] ’Ayn Qadees, 
as he knew it from the reports of Palmer and Bartlett. 
But herethe guide, who knew the country well, would not 
suffer the stigma to rest upon him that the stranger 
knew his [the guide’s] home better than he did himself, 
so he revealed that the locality mentioned was ’Ayn 
Qasaymeh, and not ’Ayn Qadees, the site of which latter 
was well known to him, as was also that of ’Ayn el-Qaday- 
rat. To the adroitness of the dragoman belongs the 
credit of inducing the leader of the little caravan to 
make an excursion into the domain of the dreaded 
’Azizemeh-Bed’ween, to show to the eager searcher 
the two last-named springs, which had been so long 
sought ia vain, The daring ride was crowned with suc- 
cess; and, on the following day, a short visit was also 
made to the third watering-place, which has been fully 
described by Palmer and Bartlett. 

“ Although Trumbull could not make closer investi- 
gations, his description of the place—partly re-discov- 
ered, partly newly discovered by him—is much more 
perspicuous and much more complete than the report of 
Rowlands. ‘Ayn Qadees—whose name clings besides to 
a mountain, and to a broad and, in part, very fruitful 
valley—and ’Ayn el-Qadayrat, are springs in the proper 
sense of the term, very rich in water, and surrounded 
with rank vegetation. This latter [at Qadayrat] feed, 
on a rushing stream which is bordered by trees and 
thick bushes, and which reminded the travelers of the 
source of the Jordan at Banias. Trumbull also found 
between the two eastern springs [Qadees and Qadayrat] 
various signs of ancient culture; for example, notable 





1 Rowlands did not see the other two springs. He heard of them. 
No record is made of any visit to Qadayrat before Trumbuil’s, 








remains of buildings; farther, inscriptions similar to 
those in Wady el-Mukatteb. 

“ The remaining part of this comprehensive and beau- 
tifully furnished book treats of questions of biblical 
geography connected with Kadesh-barnea, the southern 
boundary of Canaan, the exodus from Egypt, the wan- 
dering in the desert, etc. The author shows a conspicu- 
ous knowledge of related literature, and knows how to 
make his own observations, and the observations of other 
investigators, effective for the explanation of the biblical 
narratives. In spite of the rich material which he intro- 
duces into the discussion, he has destined his book for 
wider circles; that is indicated particularly in the 
instructive-explanatory tone which often makes itself 
prominent. Not seldom is his criticism sharp and inge- 
nious; but he is perfectly silent with reference to the 
text of the Hexateuch.' Here he does not recognize the 
distinction between the account and the event, nor 
divide the separate accounts one from another.’ In this 
particular the result of his investigations must be newly 
proved from this point of view. 

“ Trumbull appears to me to be specially happy in his 
determination of the three roads leading out from Egypt 
to the East, which are of great importance for the gen- 
eral history of the further East.* But there is not space 
here to enter into particulars with regard to this ques- 
tion or to other points of his exposition. The happy 
result of his journey is very gratifying, and we have to 
thank his diligent studies for a valuable contribution to 
biblical geography.” 

The next review of Kadesh-barnea which is of special 
note is from The British Quarterly Review. An added 
interest attaches to this, from its internal evidence of 
being written by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, whose views 
and writings concerning the route of the Exodus are 
taken sharply to task in the book he is reviewing. This 
sufficiently accounts for his estimate of the author’s 
dealings with scholars in the same field, while it gives a 
peculiar value to the words of approval of the work as a 
whole. The review now attributed to him reads: 


“Dr. Trumbull has worked up a large and, on the 
whole, interesting volume, upon the strength of a re-dis- 
covery of an important biblical site. Kadesh-barnea 
has long been one of the problems of Palestine geog- 
raphers. Although evidently an important place in 
ancient times, it has disappeared from view since the 
days of Eusebius, ‘It has dropped out from the records 
of travel and of study during a period of six to eight 
centuries after the days of Eusebius and Jerome.’ 
Amaury I. of Jerusalem is indeed recorded to have 
gone ‘even to Kadesh-barnea, which is in the desert;’ 
but there is nothing to show that the chronicler knew 
the site of the famous meeting-point of the Israelites. 

“Various attempts were made by medieval writers to 
identify Kadesh, and one of their notions was to invent 
a secontl Kadesh, distinct from Kadesh-barnea, in order 
to reconcile the Bible and the Onomas‘icon. Ziegler 
was near the truth when he placed Kadesh midway 
between the Dead Sea and the Mediterranean, but some 
way south. But no definite identification can be said to 
have been made until Robinson, charmed with the pic- 
turesqueness of Ain el Waybeh, determined to fix the 
site of Kadesh at this spot, where the three fountains of 
the rocky spring, near the western slope of the Arabah, 
seemed to answer the description of the rock which 
Moses struck. His arguments for this identification 
were, it must be allowed, eminently circular: he proved 
the site of Kadesh by the identification of surrounding 
places, and he proved the site of surrounding places by 
the identification of Kadesh! Robinson’s immense 
reputation as a Palestine traveler gave his opinion a 
weight that it certainly did not in this case deserve; 
and when, very shortly afterwards, the Rev. John Row- 
lands lighted upon a place which still bore the name of 
Kadesh, in the Arabic form Ain Kadis, where the spring 
and other features gave considerable probability to his 
assumption that it was the Kadesh of the Wanderings, 
the might of Robinson’s reputation was enough to wholly 





1 This refers to the claims of the higher critics concerning the vari- 
ous documents entering into the composition of the books of Moses 
and Joshua. 

?Inasmuch as every reference to Kadesh-barnea, or to the southern 
boundary of Canaan, in any and all of the six books, tends to one and 
the same conclusion, geographically, there would not seem to be any 
reason for discussing just here the composition of the books. To draw 
a distinction between “the account and the event” would require a 
presupposing of errors in the Bible narrative, without any facts to 
sustain the supposition. 


*These “three roads,” clearly referred to in the Bible narrative, and 
also indicated in the ancient Egyptian monuments, go far to settle 
the status ofthe Isthmus of Suez in the days of Moses, and to indicate 
the route of the Israelites in their exodus from Egypt. Trumbull 
counts this the most important of his discoveries in the study of the 
ancient records in the light of his personal observations. He believes 
that time will justify Dr. Guthe’s estimate of its value, 
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discredit the discovery. Robinsonians simply denied 
the existence of the place, and coolly foisted upon Row- 
Jands a presumed confusion of Ain Kadis with another 
well which he had carefully distinguished. In England 
to this day Robinson’s site and his confutation of Row- 
lands are commonly accepted, and ‘The Speakers’ Com- 
mentary,’ Clark’s ‘Bible Atlas,’ and vther standard 
works, adopt both Robinson’s identification and Robin- 
son’s gratuitous assumption of Rowlands’ blunder. 

“The worst of the matter, however, was that there 
seemed only too much reason to believe that Rowlands 
had seen Ain Kadis in a vision of the night, for no subse- 
quent traveler could find it again. Stewart found an Ain 
Kadis, indeed, but in quite a different place, and it since 
turned out that this name was an elaborate hoax on the 
part of his Bedouin guides. Thomson, Abeken, Palmer, 
Bartlett, and Holland,' searched the country in vain for 
any such place as the Ain Kadis of Rowlands, and it 
began to appear that the whole affair wasa mirage. Dr. 
Trumbull, however, when taking a vacation ramble in 
the Sinai region, had the curiosity to make a careful 
investigation into the possible direction of Rowlands’ 
Kadesh, and by a good deal of courage and perseverance, 
and in spite of the opposition of his guards and the 
dangers of the road, succeeded in reaching the spot 
which had eluded the industrious search of travelers 
for forty years; and thus restored the unfortunate Row- 
lands to the place of an honest discoverer, from which he 
had so long been deposed by a specious opposition. 

“Dr. Trumbull may be congratulated upon his good 
fortune and his zeal in discovery, and may be excused if 
he has been a little run away with by the sense of the im- 
portance of his achievement, and has consequently elabo- 
rated a massive work on the subject. The account of 
the actual journey which resulted in the re-discovery of 
Kadesh-barnea occupies about seventy pages out of 
nearly five hundred, and is much the best reading in the 
book. The rest is made up of a minute examination of 
the biblical indications of the site, an account of the 
references to it outside the Bible, a detailed history of 
the attempts to identify it, and a lengthy study of the 
route of the Exodus. The last will be the most gener- 
ally interesting portion after the actual desert journey 
itself, for Dr. Trumbull holds very decided views upon 
the subject of Israel’s route, and is by no means lenient 
towards the mistakes and prejudices of other scholars, 
which he exposes in a most relentless way. To adopt 
the expressive transatlantic idiom which penetrates his 
style, the author is thoroughly “cock-sure”? that he is 
right, and is at no pains to conceal his contempt for 
those who have adopted other views, and we are afraid 
will continue to hold them in spite of the doctor’s 
trenchant periods. 

“Dr. Trumbull does not in the least wish to minimize 
the difficulties of the Exodus miracle: he will have 
his Israelites go clean through the Red Sea, and has 
no sympathy for those who explain the Yam Suph 
as one of the Bitter Lakes, or perhaps Timsah. So 
too he strenuously denies the possibility of the lakes 
ever having been included in the Red Sea, as those who 
hold with the northern position of Heroopolis, in accord- 
ance with the mile-stone of Pithom, believe ;* nor will he 
allow on any account that the Israelites started from 
Rameses, unless it were a different Rameses from that 
which was the Hyksos capital ;* the wall of Egypt is, he 
claims, Shur in Hebrew, and Etham in Egyptian, and 





1Since the publication of Dr. Trumbull’s book, it has been shown 
by the posthumous notes of Mr. Holland’s last journey, that he visited 
"Ayn Qadees, in 1878. But, as The Saturday Review, of London, says 
on this point: ‘“ Holland does not seem to have been struck with the 
fact that he had rediscovered the Kadesh of Rowlands.” In an 
extended report of his journey, before the Victoria Institute, a year 
after his return, Holland did not even refer to the fact that he had 
ever visited the place, over the very existence of which the whole 
biblical world was in dispute. In fact, it seems most probable, that 
Holland was influenced by the Robinson-Palmer theory, that Row- 
lands had mistaken Qadayrat for Qadees, and that the Qadees he 
had now visited was the place spoken of by Palmer as quite different 
from the site described by Rowlands. 


? This is a good illustration of an Englishman's idea of ‘‘ American- 
isms.” ‘“Cock-sure” is thoroughly an English word, found in Shake- 
speare and all the way down in English literature. It is in far more 
common use in England thanin America. It is hardly necessary to 
say that it is not used in Kadesh-barnea; nor is any other cockney- 
ism ; that book being written in straight American. 


*Dr. Trumbull would neither minimize nor magnify the Exodus 
miracle. His effort is to ascertain the facts of the Bible narrative as 
it stands. He claims that geology, biology, and history combine to 
prove that the Bitter Lakes and the Red Sea were not united in the 
days of Moses. A movable mile-stone found in Pithom, or in the 
British Museum, could hardly be called evidence against such a com- 
bination of proof. 


#On the contrary, he insists that the Israelites did start from 
Rameses —the district, or land, of Rameses, which is Goshen (comp. 
Gen, 47: 1, 4,6, 11). 
compacted in a city of Rameses, or in any other city of Egypt, would 
magnify miracles beyond any support of the Bible record, as well as 
beyond the stories of Milton’s Paudemonium or Cinderella’s coach- 


The claim that the great host of Israel was ever | 


Migdol is not Tell-es-Samit, but any fortress on the line 

of the wall. We do not intend to enter into a detailed 

examination of the arguments by which he supports his 

theories, but it is fair to say that Dr. Trumbull has 

spared no pains to make his investigation as thorough 

as possible. His pages teem with foot references to all 

the leading works of Egyptology and Palestine geog- 

raphy; he has neglected no brochure that seemed use(ul 

in the connection; he quotes Arabic, Hebrew, Coptic, 

and Hieroglyphic on all occasions; and the general 

impression he leaves on the reader’s mind is one of 
pains-taking research and unmistakable enthusiasm. 

“ The fact that the greater part of the work was written 

before the discovery of Pithom revolutionized the theory 

of the Exodus explains the very inadequate attention 

he pays to the bearing of that identification. He even 

speaks of Tell-el-Maskhuta as having ‘seemed to be 
identified’ with Pithom, and evidently has taken no 
count of the collateral indications of Heroopolis and 

Pi-hahiroth.' He is very severe upon a contributor to 
The British Quarterly,? who, writing of a visit to Pithom, 
said he had ‘slept a night where the children of Israel 
had slept a night when they came out of Egypt,’ which 
Dr. Trumbull regards as the ‘ description of a commercial 
traveler,’ and adds that ‘almost anywhere along the 
route from the Delta to Sinai a man would have to sleep 
by day and travel by night, if he would avoid sleeping a 
night where some of the Israelites slept a night when 
Moses led them out of the land of Egypt.’ We really 
do not quite see the point of this criticism. Our con- 
tributor was of course addressing not only those who 
firmly believe the biblical record, but those who do not, 
and to the latter the identification of the site of Pithom, 
and the fact that one can definitely state that this was a 
sleeping-place of Israel, form a novel and convincing 
piece of evidence. Apart from its somewhat dogmatic 
and intolerant tone, however, Dr. Trumbull’s book will 
be read with interest and profit by all who understand 
something of the problems connected with the route of 
the Exodus. They will naturally examine his assump- 
tions carefully before they allow themselves to be per- 
suaded by his positive manner. But there is much in his 
reasoning with which many will be forced to agree.” 

As readers of The Sunday School Times do not have 
the book itself before them for examination, in order to 
their judging of its spirit in the treatment of those 
writers from whose theories the author dissents, it is no 
more than fair to say, that reviewers generally do not 
agree with the reviewer in the British Quarterly Review, 
in censuring the spirit of the book at this point. The 
Rock, of London, a representative of the* evangelical 
wing of the Church of England, says of Kadesh-barnea: 
“It is indeed refreshing, when there are such tempta- 


with such careful and elaborate research, and so logical 
set forth in an easy and pleasant style, accompanied 


those whose views have to be controverted.” 


emphatically at this very point: ‘The spirit of Dr. 
Trumbull’s book is worthy of its matter. With unselfish 


with modest resolution and good-natured 
° e ° . 
exposes Dr. Robinson’s misstatements and oversights. 


the Queen’s Printers. 





4 bull's work before his book was issued. 


the route. Pithom is not named in the Bible story of the Exodus 


place, by any means, 
21f,as would appear, the writer of this review is that contributor 


sensitiveness to criticism. 
a grain-city. 


While it is quite possible that the coutributor in ques 


slept in a corn-crib. 





house. 


tions to sketchy work, and when patient investigators 
are so often deficient and faulty in reasoning, to meet 


a use of the materials collected,—and to have the whole 


with modesty of tone, and with perfect fairness towards 
The Ori- 
ental critic of The Andover Review speaks yet more 


justice he magnifies Rowlands, the original discoverer; 
irony he 


There is manly breadth in his homage to the critical, 
thorough, and impartial, German scholarship; and fear- 
less simplicity in probing the errors of Speaker’s Com- 
mentary, and Bible Atlas, of Smith’s Dictionary, and 
Teachers’ Bibles of the Oxford University Press and of 
He has the candor of the soldier, 
the charity of the editor, the faith of the teacher, for dis- 
entangling the route of the Exodus. His monograph isa 
model for American students, and a light on Bible lands.” 

It must be borne in mind, that in an attempt to expose 
error in such an investigation as this, as a means of 


1All the light shed by the discovery of Pithom was on Dr. Trum- 
But that discovery, so far from 
revolutionizing the theory of the Exodus, settles not a single point in 


Egyptian records show that Pithom was in the extensive district of 
Succoth; but that does not make Succoth and Pithom the same 


he “may be excused if he has been a little run away with” by his 


3The point of the criticism is just here: A mighty host like that of 
the Israelites could not have quartered at a hotel. or have stopped in 


tion slept a night where the Israelites slept—if he slept atall along 
| their route—it cannot be that he slept where they slept when he 
“A commercial traveler” might have done 


that, but the Israelites could not have done it, without a magnified 
and an unrecorded miracle. Isn’t that point clear? 


progress toward the truth, there is often no more effec- 
tive method of discussion than that of pointing out the 
utter absurdity of a serious claim by a specialist of repu- 
tation. But the specialist himself can hardly be ex- 
pected to think that that course is either modest, or fair 
toward himself; nor can he be counted upon to see in 
every case just where the laugh comes in. 

In the case in question, Dr. Trumbull has certainly no 
reason for finding fault with the generosity or the fair- 
ness of the writer in The British Quarterly Review. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—__>—__— 


“A PEOPLE NOT STRONG.” 
BY LILIAN PAYSON. 


“So your little black farmers are ants, Roy! Well, 
do you know, my boy, that you couldn’t have pleased 
me better than by showing them to me? It’s my play to 
study insects, and ants are my pets among them all.” 
And Uncle Ralph threw himself down in the shade of a 
tree, where he could watch them at his leisure. 

“Good for you, Uncle Ralph,” said Roy. “I suppose 
you can tell me lots about them, then, and I’m mighty 
interested in them too. I used to watch them when we 
lived in New Hampshire, but I never saw those do such 
curious things as these do out here in Texas.” 

“T wonder, then, if you’ve learned the lesson from 
them which the wise king learned, Roy.” 

“T don’t know who the wise king was, Uncle Ralph. 
Fact, I don’t know much about kings any way. But 
these little fellows are so extra busy always, that it 
makes me ashamed when I feel lazy. And I declare, I 
believe I’d like to be a farmer myself; they seem to 
enjoy itso. Just look at those over on that hill. See 
how they are tugging out the weeds. They don’t allow 
a single one to grow near their ant-rice, and doesn’t it 
look pretty waving on their little hills? Do they plant 
it all themselves, Uncle Ralph?” 

“ Perhaps it sows itself, Roy. But they certainly cul- 
tivate it, and this species is therefore called the agricul- 
tural ant. But as to the wise king. I think you know 
him. Didn’t you learn the Primer questions: ‘Who was 
the first man?’ ‘Who was the first woman?’” 

“Oh! now I know, Uncle Ralph. You mean King 
Solomon. I remember; mother used to ask me those 
questions; and one was, ‘Who was the wisest man?’ ” 

“Yes, Noy. The Bible tells us there was none wiser 
than he, before or after him. He wisa wise king, anda 
wise scholar too. He studied plants and animals in his 
leisure minutes. And don’t you remember what he says 
in Proverbs: ‘Goto the ant, thou sluggard. Consider 
her ways and be wise’? But there’s another verse in 
Proverbs which reminds us of another lesson, It says: 
‘The ants are a people not strong, yet they prepare 
their meat in the summer.’ These little creatures 
have more curious ways of storing up their winter 
food in summer than Solomon ever knew, too. In 
fact, they all seem to be looking forward to the future 
in one way or another. And so ought we to be prepar- 
ing for the future too, Roy, not only to be ready for 
heaven, but to be useful Christians in this life. Per- 
haps, if I tell you some of their ways, you will try to 
learn this lesson too.” 

“Oh! do tell, Uncle Ralph; please do,” said Roy. 

“ Some store up grain for winter, as you know. Others 
keep little insects in their nests, called aphides. Some 
people call them ant-cows, because the ants seem to milk 
them for a kind of sweet liquor, which they eat. They 
have other ways of laying up food, too; but come! I want 
to show you something which I brought from Mexico.” 

“Oh! what are they? White currants!” exclaimed 
Roy, when his uncle opened the glass jar. 

“Do they look like them?” asked his uncle. 

“Not exactly. They’re too yellow; and such funny 
black stems.” 

“ Eat some, Roy.” 

“Why-ee! They’re honey-berries,” said Roy. 

“Honey ants, Roy,” replied his uncle. “They hang 
themselves up in the nests, and the worker ants feed 
them until they are round and full like these. The 
black stems are their heads and legs. In fact, they are 
made into honey-jars for the other ants to feed upon.” 

“T’d like to be fed on honey all my life that way.” 

“TI think you can do better than to make a honey-jar 
of yourself, Roy,” replied his uncle. “ These ants seem 
to me to be martyrs; for don’t you see it causes their 
death? People gather and eat them, just as we eat 
honeycomb, But, after all, they do good and give pleas- 
|ure by the means. If you can do as much, my boy, 
| your life will be a happy one.” 
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1, October 6.—So! BUCCEEMING DAVIA.........ccccersererseser 1 Kings 1 : 22-35 
2, October 12.—David’s Charge to Sol n 1 Chron, 22: 6-19 
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LESSON IV., SUNDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1884. 
THE TEMPLE BUILT. 
LESSON TEXT. 

(1 Kings 6 : 1-14.) 

1, And it came to pass in the four hundred and eightieth year 
after the children of Is’ra-el were come out of the land of 
E’gypt, in the fourth year of Sol’o-mon’s reign over Is’ra-el, 
In the month Zif, which is the second month, that he began to 
build the house of the Lorp. 

2. And the house which king Sol’o-mon built for the Lorp, 
the length thereof was threescore cubits, and the breadth 
thereof twenty cubits, and the height thereof thirty cubits. 

3. And the porch before the temple of the house, twenty 
cubits was the length thereof, according to the breadth of the 
house; and ten cubits was the breadth thereof before the 
house. 

4. And for the house he made windows of narrow lights. 

5. And against the wall of the house he built chambers 
round about, against the walls of the house round about, both 
of the temple and of the oracle: and he made chambers round 
about, 

6. The nethermost chamber was five cubits broad, and the 
middle was six cubits broad, and the third was seven cubits 
broad: for without in the wall of the house he made narrowed 
rests round about, that the beams should not be fastened in the 
walls of the house. 

7. And the house, when it was in building, was built of stone 
made ready before it was brought thither: so that there was 
neither hammer nor axe nor any tool of iron heard in the 
house, while it was in building. 

8. The door for the middle chamber was in the right side of 


TITLE: 


. the house: and they went up with winding Stairs into the mid- 


dle chamber, and out of the middle into the third. 
9, So he built the house, and finished it; and covered the 
house with beams and boards of cedar. 

10. And then he built chambers against all the house, five 
cubits high: and they rested on the house with timber of cedar. 
11, And the word of the LORD came to Sol’o-mon, saying, 

12. Concerning this house which thou art in building, if thou 
wilt walk in my statutes, and execute my judgments, and keep 
all my commandments to walk in them; then will I perform 
my word with thee, which I spake unto Da’vid thy father : 

13. And I will dwell among the children of Is’ra-el, and will 
not forsake my people Is’ra-el. 

14, So Sol’o-mon built the house, and finished it, 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Wisdom Ruling. 
Lesson TOPIC: Wisdom in Building. 


1. God’s House Begun, v. 1, 
Lesson OUTLINE: 2. God's House Builded, vs. 2-10. 

3. God’s Promise to the Builder, vs. 11-14. 
GoLpEN Text: Mine house shall be called an house of 


prayer.—lIsa. 56: 7. 


Darty Home REApINGS: 


M.—1 Kings 6: 1-14. Wisdom in building. 

T. —2 Chron, 2:1-10. Preparing to build the temple. 
W.—Ezra 6:1-15. Building the second temple. 

T, —John 2: 13-22 ; Matt. 26: 57-68. Christ and the temple. 
F,—1 Peter 2: 1-12, The spiritual temple. 

$,—Eph. 2: 1-22. The living temple. 

$.—Rey. 3: 1-13, Pillars in God's temple. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, THE LORD’S HOUSE BEGUN. 
1. The Date: 


Four hundred and eightieth year after the children of Israel 
were come out, 


be vr Israel dwelt . 
: 26). 


aeen year after they were come out. 
ll, The Doing: 
He began to build the house of the Lord. 
Solomon to build the house of the Lord (2 Chron. 3: 1). 
Even he shall build the temple of the Lord ( Zee oh. 6: 13). 
Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up ‘Sonn 2 2:19). 
1, When Solomon was ready, and the right time had come, he 
n to build the Lord’s house. 
2. Solomon did not begin to buiid the Lord’s house before he was 
me He did not rush into the Lord's service without counting 
e cost. 
8, Solomon could the more readily build well for the Lord's use, 
because his father had foreseen the needs of the work. The Chris- 
tian p= atpedn ml can make much easier the child's entrance upon 


4. Solomon began ¢ to build for the Lord, and he didn’t stop with 
the beginning, as do some so-called servants of the Lord. , 


. in all the cities .. . three hundred years (Judg. 


. of Egypt (Num. 1: 1). 


The length by cubits . . was threescore cubits (2 Chron, 3: 3). 
8o he measured the house, an hundred cubits long (Ezra 41 : 13). 
il. The Porch of the Temple: 
The porch before the temple of the house. 
—_ rf to Solomon his son the pattern of the porch (1 Chron. 
The FUN that was in front of the house (2 Chron. 3: 4). 
He measured ... the porches of the court (Ezek. 41 : 15). 
Jesus walking in the tem le, in Solomon’s porch (John 10 : 23). 
Unto them in the porch that is called Solomon’s (Acts 3: 11). 
iil. The Chambers of the Temple: 
Against the wall of the house he built chambers. 
Hezekiah peenensarie’ to prepare chambers in the house of the Lord 
(2 Chron. 31 : 11). 
The king hath brought me into his chambers (Song of Sol. 1 : 4). 
Into the house of the Lord, into the chamber (Jer. 35: 4). 
= the inner gate were the chambers of the singers (Ezek. 
40; 44). 
IV. The Building of the Temple: 
dees it was building .. 
ax . heard, 


Prepare thy work without. 


. there was neither hammer, nor 


. afterwards build thy house (Prov. 


He Mahal not cause ... his voice to be heard (Isa, 42: 2). 
The fruit of righte ousness is sown in peace (Jas. 3: 18). 

1, The temple was a magnificent one. Nothing was too good for 
the Lord’s use. Solomon did not belong to the class of men who 
put their punched coin into the contribution-box and give their 
unmarketable produce to the minister, 

2, The temple was a large one. But Solomon and the parish com- 
mittee didn't commence to build until they had means to com- 
plete the Lord’s house without the assistance of a colossal mort- 


age. 

8. The temple was builded in silence. Many a great and grand 
Christian work is accomplished with little stir. For the time 
being a man may make as much noise in making a chicken-coop 
as in building a church. 

4. The temple was a permanent structure. Building for God is 
work that abides. And we may be stones in a temple of God 
that shall outlast the stars. 


III, GOD’S PROMISE TO THE BUILDER. 
1. The Condition: 


If thou wilt... keep my commandments to walk in them, 


If ye will fear the Lord, and serve him, and obey (1 Sam. 12: 14). 
If thou wilt walk in my ways (1 Kings 3 : 14). 

If thou wilt walk before me, as thy father David a Chron. 7 : 17). 
If thy children will keep my covenant (Psa. 132 : 12), 


ll, The Conclusion: 
1. Performance Promised. 
Will I perform my word with thee... unto David. 


I will stablish the throne of his kingdom for ever (2 Sam. 7 : 13). 

He phe’ build me a house, and I will establish his throne (1 Chron. 
17: 12). 

He shall be my son, and I will be his father (1 Chron. 22: 10). 


2. Presence Promised. 
I ont dwell among ... Israel, and will not forsake. 


A sanctuary, that 1 may dwell among them (Exod. 25: 8). 

Thy God .. . will not fail thee, nor forsake thee (Deut. 31; 8). 

For the Lord will not forsake his eng £ Sam. 12: 22). 

I am with you, saith the Lord (Hag. 1 : 13). 

As God said, I ‘will dwell in them, and walk in them (2 Cor. 6 : 16). 
God is with men, and he shall dw ‘ell with them (Rev. 21: 3). 


il. Completion: 
So Solomon built the house, and finished it. 


I... have built a house for ..the Lord Ses (1 Kings 8 : 20). 
But Solomon built him a house (Acts 7: 4 7). 


1, The word of God came unto Solomon with the promise that his 
building for God should secure his up-building from God. 

2. The word of God comes unto us with the assurance that if we do 
a good work for him and love him, all things shall work together 
for good to us whom he loves. 

$. The werd of God that came to Solomon comes to us, with the 
warning that even our temple-building will not avail unless we 
offer the sacrifices of obedience on its altars. 

4. The presence of God was specially promised to Solomon just after 

he had made special ay og om for God's worship. 

. The presence of God in our hearts is assured to us so soon as we 

show suitable readiness to welcome his presence. 

6. The presence of God in some manifestation has never failed to 
his children. The temple of Solomon was destroyed; the later 
temple was burned. But their usefulness was over, for the pres- 
ence of God now makes a temple of every believer's heart. 


ad 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


TEMPLES OF GOD. 
1. Solomon’s Temple: 

Projected by David (2 Sam. 7: ; Psa. ae : 1-5). 

pared for by David (1 C core 2:14; : 14-18). 
David restrained from temple- building ‘oSam.7 :4-7. 1 Kings 5: 3). 
Begun by Solomon (1 Kings 6:1; 2 Chron, 3: 2). 
Finished by Solomon (1 Kings 6 : 38). 
Its beauty (Isa. 64: 11). 
Destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings 25: 9; Psa. 74: 7). 


2. Zerubbabel’s Temple: 
Preparations for its building (Ezra 1 : 5, 6; 7; Neh. 7: 70-72). 
Foundations laid by Zerubbabel (Ezra 3: bait "Hag. 1: 14). 
Compared with Solomon’s ome gy (Ezra 3: 12,13; Hag. 2: 3). 
Finished by the elders of Israel (Ezra 6 : 14, 15). 

Its restoration prophesies (Dan. 8: 13, 14; Zech. 1: 16). 

Repaired by He (John 2: 20). 

Its beauty (Matt. 24:1, Luke 21: 5). 

lts destruction prophesied (Dan. 11:81; Matt. 24: 


3. God’s Spiritual Temple: 
Believers constitute God's temple (1 Cor. 3:16; Eph. 2 : 19-22). 
Our body is God's temple (1 Cor. 6: 19). 
We are stones in God’s temple (1 Pet. 2: 5). 
We may become | en in the spiritual temple (Rev. 3 : 12). 
No longer need of a material temple (John 4: 20-23 ; Rev. 21: 22, 23). 


2; Mark 13; 2). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


A period of unexampled material prosperity had now 
arisen upon Israel. In the graphic words of the sacred 
historian: “Judah and Israel were many as the sand which 
is by the sea in multitude, eating, and drinking, and making 
merry” (1 Kings 4: 20). If any had feared that the inter- 
ests of the vast Davidic empire could not be safely entrusted 
to the youthful Solomon, their fears had been dissipated by 
the sagacity shown in the judgment of Solomon (1 Kings 
3: 16-28), through which “all Israel” learned “that the 
wisdom of God was.in him to do judgment.” 

It was four years after King Solomon’s accession that the 
building of the temple was actually begun. Before his death 
David had ordered “the strangers that were in the land of 
Israel” to be gathered together (1 Chron. 22: 2), and Solo- 





mon had organized these into a working force of seventy 





(2 Chron. 2: 17,18). Hiram, king of Tyre, had forwarded 
not only vast stores of cedar wood, but he had provided a 
skilled constructor to oversee the whole artistic work of the 
temple. This constructor, Hiram (1 Kings7: 13), or Huram 
(2 Chron. 4: 11), was half-Phcenician, half-Israelitish in 
descent (compare 1 Kings 7: 14 with 1 Chron. 2: 14), but 
wholly Phenician in his education and in his architectural 
skill. So greatly had Solomon added to the vast accumu- 
lations of David for the building of the temple that “the 
king made silver and gold at Jerusalem as plenteous as 
stones, and cedar trees made he as the sycamore trees that 
are in the vale for abundance” (2 Chron. 1: 15). 

Much that was written on the site of Solomon’s temple, 
before the excavations undertaken by the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund in Jerusalem, is now out of date, in view of the 
results of that exploration. The various levels of the rock 
and natural soil beneath the Harim esh-Shereef have been 
carefully tabulated, and, in view of these, there seems little 
doubt that the artificial platform on which now stands the 
Dome of the Rock, and which marks the highest reach of 
the rock which is the backbone of Mount Moriah, was the 
site of the temple. 

The scholar should be warned not to form an extravagant 
idea of the dimensions of Solomon’s temple, from descriptions 
which apply only to the temple of Herod. The dimensions 
given in the text should therefore be carefully explained. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


This lesson contains (1) the date of the building of the 
temple (v. 1); (2) its dimensions (vs. 2, 3); (3) subsidiary 
structures (vs. 4-6); (4) further particulars respecting its 
construction (vs. 7-10); (5) the Lord’s promise (vs. 11-13) ; 
(6) conclusion (v. 14). 

Verse 1.—Four hundred and eightieth year: The statement 
here made is of great importance for the chronology of the 
Old Testament. It fixes the precise interval between the 
exodus from Egypt and the building of Solomon’s temple, as 
Exodus 12 : 40 determines’the length of the abode in Egypt. 
If we had been left without the aid of this statement to com- 
pute the interval by summing up the various particular 
periods which constitute it, as we are obliged to do in other 
portions of Old Testament history, we would inevitably have 
fallen into error. The following are the various terms of 
years which are mentioned in the book of Judges: 


The oppression by Chushan-rishathaim (3 - 8)......... 8 years. 
The rest under Othniel (3 : 11).......0.0.c0000cscecsceesccese 40 
The oppression by Eglom (3 : 14)........++4. ithncdcass etre me? 
The rest under Ehud (3: 30)........ psscsuenesite bicedabusecahe sey <* 


The oppression by Jabin (4 : 3).........ssceccsersssseeseeeee 20° 
Deborah’s victory and rest (5 : 31) 
The oppression by Midian (6: 1)........ discsanesa angen a 





The rest under Gideon (8 : 28)...........sssccsscsssesceseeeee 
The rule of Abimelech (9 : 22)..........ssesscscccses sees ie. 
TUS FANS OT TOME CIO FB) .cccccccecccescces concen ida ace Tech , Be 
NG SP OI AMIE CIE FO vc cin ckec sacacccnecntsns cnccns ctedukek oe we. 
The oppression by Ammon (10: 8)........ waceendieoannass a3 2 
The rule of Jephthah (12 : 7)............000 ccssoses cosasecee ¢..° 
ie HO ON ULE tO) is cae csccccsiptgansasciecnstbcacstase Or oe 
ier Wena OR MO LER © 99) vcicccntansasdncadesieaces <escatinone Me o.9 
The rule of Abdon (12: 14).. nabaatenieahinielcinak Ee 
The oppression by Philistines (a3: 1)... i ERE Se EN ». .* 
Sashwom fudee (15.2 BOs BC s SL) ..ccicesecsccccas cacqessavene =. 


making a total of 410 years. If to this we add forty years 
during which Eli was judge (1 Sam. 4:18), we have 450 
years according to the reckoning (Acts 13 : 20) of the space 
during which judges were given to Israel, until Samuel the 
prophet.. And then if we still further prefix to this the forty 
years’ wandering in the wilderness, the somewhat indefinite 
term from the crossing of the Jordan to the death of Joshua 
and beyond it to the oppression by Chushan-rishathaim, and 
append to it the forty years from the death of Eli to that of 
Saul (Acts 31: 21), the forty years of the reign of David 
(2 Sam. 5: 4), and the first three years of Solomon, it is evi- 
dent that the amount thus reached very greatly overuns the 
number of years allotted to this entire period in the verse 
before us. This has led some scholars to suspect an error in 
the text, particularly as the number is given differently in 
the Septuagint and in Josephus, but Josephus and the Sep- 
tuagint do not agree, and Josephus is even inconsistent with 
himself, so that their authority cannot weigh much in the 
present instance. Others maintain the correctness of this 
verse and impugn the figures of the book of Judges. This 
too, is quite unnecessary; for it is by no means difficult to 
reconcile them. There are clear indications that the various 
periods of oppression and terms of the judges’ rule were not 
all of them successive, but that some of them took place sim- 
ultaneously. Jephthah says (Judg. 11: 26) that Israel had 
dwelt in the region east of the Jordan, in round numbers, 300 
years prior to the Ammonite oppression ; now the figures in 
the feregoing table, which precede this oppression, yield as 
their total 301, to which should be added something like 
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forty years that had elapsed between Moses and Chushan- 
rishathaim. This corresponds well enough to make it proba- 
ble that thus far the facts and numbers of the history are 
successive. But according to (Judg. 10:7) the oppression 
by Ammon and that by the Philistines were contempora- 
neous. The Ammonites, it is true, made incursions west of 
the Jordan (v. 9), but they chiefly oppressed those on the 
east (v. 8); and it was the people and princes of Gilead who 
summoned Jephthah to fight with the Ammonites, promis- 
ing him, as the reward of his victory, that he should rule over 
Gilead (v.18; 11: 5:8). On the other hand the Philis- 
tines subjugated those who were west of the Jordan; and 
Samson during the twenty years that he was judge only began 
to deliver Israel from them (13:5). The forty years of the 
Philistine oppression, which began simultaneously with that 
by Ammon, terminated only with Samuel’s great and deci- 
sive victory at Ebenezer (1 Sam. 7: 12, 13), twenty years 
after the death of Eli (v. 2). There will thus be abundant 
time for all that took place between the exodus and the 
erection of the temple, in the term of 480 years stated in 
this verse. And the number given in Acts 13: 20 is made 
up in part by adding together contemporaneous terms, pre- 
cisely as modern missionary boards find it convenient to do 
in summing up the evangelistic work of the year, and reck- 
oning it as so many years of service performed by the sev- 
eral agents in their employ.—Jsrael were come out of the land 
of Egypt: This starting-point of their national history is 
made the era from which time is reckoned, as the Romans 
were accustomed to reckon A. U.C.,—from the foundation of 
their city.— Fourth year : The three preceding years had been 
occupied with gathering materials, procuring workmen, and 
making the necessary preliminary arrangements as detailed 
in chapters 4 and 5.—Zif, which is the second month, the begin- 
ning of the Jewish year was fixed by the time of the exodus 
(Exod. 12: 2), which occurred in the early spring. This 
was superseded, so far as the civil year was concerned, at the 
time of the exile, by the adoption of the Chaldean mode of 
reckoning, which began the year in the autumn, or with the 
seventh month of the Jewish ecclesiastical year. Here we 
have the old reckoning as it was in use in the time of Solo- 
mon, the second month, being that which followed Abib, or 
the month of the passover. Zif means “ brilliancy,” and the 
month was so called, probably, as the month of flowers. Ata 
later time (after the captivity) it was called “Iyar.” 2Chron- 
icles 3: 2 defines more exactly that the beginning was made 
on the second day of the second month, the first day of each 
month being hallowed by religious observances (Num. 28 : 
11). The site of the temple was fixed by the spot where the 
angel appeared to David at the time of the plague, and where 
he, by divine direction, then offered sacrifice (1 Chron. 22: 
1; 2 Chron. 3:1); and the name Moriah connects it with 
the mountain where Abraham was directed to offer Isaac, but 
in consequence of a divine intimation sacrificed an animal 
instead (Gen. 22: 2, 13). 

Verse 2.—The plan of the Mosaic tabernacle was substan- 
tially preserved in the construction of the temple, but the 
dimensions of the latter were precisely double those of the 
former. The tabernacle was, in its inside measurement, 
thirty cubits long, ten broad, and ten high; ten cubits of the 
length being assigned to the most holy place, which was 
thus a perfect cube, and the remaining twenty cubits to the 
holy place. The temple was sixty cubits long and twenty 
cubits broad, and its most holy place was twenty cubits in 
each of its dimensions (v. 20). Unless, therefore, the holy 
place was of a different height from the holy of holies, the 
ceiling of each must have been twenty cubits high, while, as 
seen externally, the roof of the temple was thirty cubits in 
height. According to 2 Chronicles 3: 3, these dimensions 
are given in “cubits after the first measure,” that is, in the 
Mosaic or sacred cubit, which was longer by a handbreadth 
than the cubit in use at the time of the captivity (Ezek. 40: 
6; 43: 13). 

Verse 3.—The length and the breadth of the porch are 
here given, but not its height; this is stated (2 Chron. 3: 4) 
to have been one hundred and twenty cubits, which is, how- 
ever, so disproportioned to the rest of the edifice as to create 
the suspicion that there is a mistake in the number. 


Verse 4.—As no light from without was suffered to pene- 
trate the tabernacle, which was lighted by the lamps upon 
the golden candlestick, the windows here spoken of, like 
those in Ezekiel 40: 16, were probably intended for the 
chambers adjacent to the temple (v. 5), not for the temple 
itself. Or, if this was not the case, they must have been set 
in the wall of the temple where it projected above the 
exterior chambers, or in the front of the house above the 
porch.— Windows of narrow lights: The margin has “broad 
within and narrow without;” but the original expression 
rather denotes what is probably intended to be expressed by 
the remainder of the margin, “ with closed slats,” admitting 
light and air, and yet obstructing vision. 

Verse 5..-The chambers here described were no part of 
the sanctuary proper; this consisted simply of the temple, or 
the holy place, which was the larger apartment, and is hence 
called, in this place, by a name strictly belonging to the 
entire building. In verse 3 it is called the temple of the house. 





most apartment, or that from which the divine responses | 
proceeded (Exod. 25: 22). These two apartments contained 
the sacred vessels which belonged to the ritual service, and 
which were either the same as in the Mosaic tabernacle, or 
of larger size and in greater number. The holy of holies 
contained, in addition to the Mosaic ark of the covenant 
(1 Kings 8: 6), two large cherubim which Solomon had 
made (6: 23). The holy place contained the golden altar of 
incense, the table of shewbread, and ten golden candlesticks, 
in place of the one which was found in the tabernacle 
(7: 48, 49). The court contained the brazen altar of burnt- 
offering (8 : 64), and instead of a single laver, as in the taber- 
nacle, a molten sea and ten lavers (7: 23, 38). In addition, 
however, to these sacred apartments, which were directly 
connected with the service of God, it was necessary to have 
rooms for various subsidiary purposes, or purposes of con- 
venience, such as for the lodging of priests, the storing of 
first-fruits, tithes, and other contributions made for their 
support, etc. Hence chambers were built against the exterior 
of the temple.— Round about: That is on both sides, and also 
at the rear end of the temple. 

Verse 6.—These chambers were in three stories, and in 
order that they might be entirely distinct from the temple, 
while contiguous to it and resting upon it, the beams, of which 
they were framed, were not suffered to penetrate the temple 
wall. But the thickness of the wall was diminished one 
cubit with each successive story of this subsidiary structure, 
thus leaving rests or (marg.) rebatements on which the hori- 
zontal beams of the floors could be supported; and thus the 
chambers increased in width one cubit from story to story. 


Verse 7.—This procedure finds its explanation in the 
Mosaic direction respecting altars of stone (Exod. 20: 25). 
These were to be made of stones in their native state; the 
employment of any tool upon them was reckoned a pollu- 
tion. Some have thought that this was intended to guard 
against the carving of any idolatrous devices or emblems 
upon them. But the real reason appears to reach much 
deeper. The altar is the meeting-place between God and 
man, the place of acceptable worship. This is a privilege 
which God bestows, not which man can procure for himself. 
And this idea was represented by directing that the altar 
should not be a thing of human fabrication, but at the place 
which God has chosen to place his name, there man merely 
lays together stones, as he finds them, into proper shape. 
No art and no expenditure of toil could improve upon this 
simple structure, reared of materials found ready to his 
hand. In like manner the divine edifice of the temple was 
to be as free as possible from the bustle and noise of human 
workmanship. All the labor that must be expended upon the 
materials to fit them for their place in the building was per- 
formed at a distance. The work was God’s, not man’s. Andthe 
symbol has its meaning for God’s earthly kingdom, which 
the temple represented (Zech. 4: 6). 

Verse 8.—The distinctness of the subsidiary structure is 
further shown by the fact that it was not entered from the 
temple, whose wall was not pierced in any way, but from the 
outside, on the right of the temple. The entrance was 
the middle chamber, that is, the one which occupied the 
central position on the first floor; and from this, the ascent 
was made by winding stairs to the second story, and so on to 
the third. 

Verse 9.—Covered the house: that is, roofed it. Its walls 
were also lined or wainscoted (vs. 15-18). This cedar lining, 
carved with figures of cherubim, palm-trees, and flowers, 
corresponded to the fine linen which lined the tabernacle, 
which was decorated with blue and purple and scarlet, and 
embroidered with cherubim (Exod. 26: 1). 

Verse 10.—As the chambers were each five cubits high, 
the entire length of the subsidiary structure must have been 
fifteen cubits plus the thickness of its floors and of its roof; 
rather more, therefore, than one-half of the height of the 
temple itself. 

Verse 11.—The word of the Lord: either immediately 
revealed to Solomon, or communicated through some prophet. 

Verse 12.— Walk: a familiar figure for the life or conduct. 
Statutes, judgments, and commandments are substantially 
equivalent expressions. The promised blessing is suspended 
upon Solomon’s conforming his life to the law which God 
had given.— Which I spake unto David: namely, 2 Samuel 
7: 12-16. As the son of pious David, Solomon inherited 
blessings and privileges, which were procured by no merit 
of his, inasmuch as they were promised before he was born: 
and yet which, by his unfaithfulness and disregard of God’s 
covenant, he might forfeit. He could not, indeed, annul 
the blessing absolutely, for it was the sovereign gift of God’s 
grace to a lost world, involving, as it did, in its fullest mean- 
ing, salvation by the royal son of David; but he might 
exclude himself from participation in its benefits. 

Verse 13.—The temple was intended to be a solid and 
permanent dwelling-place for God in the midst of Israel, as 
distinguished from the frail and movable tent in which he 
had heretofore dwelt amongst them. If Solomon was faithful 
to God’s service, and, as is implied, if Israel was faithful 
likewise, the reality should correspond with the symbol. 
God’s dwelling in Israel should be as fixed and stable as this 





—And the oracle, or the holy of holies, so called as the inner- 


fulfilled, and the temple has been utterly destroyed (2 Kings 
25:9; Matt. 24:1, 2), and the people of Israel have been 
east forth from the land which the Lord had given them. 
And yet God’s gracious promise that he would dwell among 
the children of Israel, and that he would not forsake his peo- 
ple Israel, has not been abrogated, notwithstanding human 
unfaithfulness. There is an Israel after the spirit as well 
as an Israel after the flesh. God hasa true Israel, who believe 
his word and obey hiscommandments. With them he dwells, 
and he will never forsake them. And unbelieving Israel 
shall one day be brought back to their Lord and be incor- 
porated with his true people; and then the ancient promises 
shall again be theirs. May God hasten the day. 

Verse 14.—So Solomon built the house: Seven years and six 
months were occupied in the building, according to verses 
37, 38. 





“THE TEMPLE OF THE LIVING GOD.” 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


It would be a great pity for any one of us in the pulpits, or 
in the class-rooms, to engage our hearts so enthusiastically in 
the study of the mere architectural details of the edifice 
erected by Solomon as that we should fail in drawing out the 
suggestive admonitions which the building of it furnishes. 
Perhaps it would, in some cases, be even safer to take the 
spiritual lessons first, using the incidents of description as 
illustrations. 

1. Christian work in the world recoives its supreme value 
from the fact that it is done for the glory of Christ the Lord. 
The key-note of this splendid passage, committed to our 
study to-day, is found in verse 12: and this is the principle 
on which all true work for our Master proceeds. Thus God 
shows this favored monarch that his work is thoroughly and 
altogether religious Even in the erection of the structure 
on Mount Moriah he must be devotional and obedient. He 
must not suffer his spirituality to be lost in the pressure of 
materialistic labor 

Bear in mind that it was by no means the duty or the 
privilege of every Israelite workman to abide at Jerusalem 
in those busy building times A large part of the labor was 
to be accomplished in distant regions to which the monarch 
sent his men at his pleasure; some were cutting stones, some 
were chopping cedars, some were collecting jewels, some were 
weaving linen, some were casting bronze, and some were set- 
ting gold And the one thing to be insisted on was this: 
each man employed felt, and was exhorted to feel, that his 
duty was honorably done when, no matter how humble his 
place, no matter how obscure his toil, he was conscious he 
had honestly filled out the order which Solomon had sent 
him, and had now something to lay in the king's hands. 

2. The greater part of Christian work in the world is to be 
achieved by those who do their appointed tasks in secret. A 
principle of faith pervades the whole purpose of God; we 
are to trust him, and just keep working on. Our pattern is 
found in any one of Solomon’s workers, out in the forest, 
or down in the valley, or away in the mines; the best 
work is done where the mind of the worker is undistracted 
by ambition, unharassed by foes. 

Parents and teachers, missionaries and preachers, are to 
keep at their silent task; much of the beauty of holiness is 
attained in secret. God’s kingdom is surely coming; but 
then the kingdom “cometh not with observation.” He is 
not a faithful artisan in spiritual work who does not content 
himself with doing his duty tranquilly wherever the King’s 
order sends him. 

3. It is a great comfort to think that any special talent or 
gift can be put to excellent service in genuine Christian 
endeavor. The principle of division of labor, of which some 
wise in political economy make so much, is to be discovered 
here, as a proof of Solomon’s prudence in all his arrange- 
ments. He laid hold of agents and instruments with a won- 
derful foresight. The highest could help, and the lowest 
could bring him aid, each in his peculiar sphere of action 
where he possessed most skill and could be rendered most 
available. Read over the story of these two Hirams (2 
Chron. 2: 3-7, and 12-14). Although King Hiram may have 
been a notable personage in his day, and although the iron- 
smith Hiram may have been a notable mechanic in his day, 
yet it is not too much to claim that neither of them would 
ever have shone conspicuously in our modern histories, if it 
had not been for their illustrious part taken in the erection 
of the Jerusalem temple. 

In the New Testament we read of a woman who broke her 
alabaster box of ointment upon the Saviour’s head, as he sat 
at the rich man’s feast; it was this quiet and affectionate act 
which brought her the approval that became her everlasting 
memorial: “She hath done what she could.” This is all 
that the Lord requires of his faithful workers; let them give 
to his service whatever they have. Let the singer sing, let 
the painter paint, let the orator speak, let the writer write: 
let every one stir up the gift that is in him, and God will 
accept (Dan. 12: 2, 3). 

4. These seasons of preparation exhausted in making 
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ready for some Christian work may often be justly counted 
in as part of the work itself. The foundation is properly to 
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be reckoned as belonging to the edifice. Let us understand, 
once for all, that even in the building of Solomon’s temple 
there was needed a vast expenditure of time and force in 
mere drudgery of commonplace excavation and grading 
before a single step could be taken in laying the courses of 
white stone. And so everywhere, all over the regions of 
labor; things had to be got ready before an attempt could be 
made to use them; and those who were aiding in these 
prosaic tasks were to be sure they were counted in. 

Very much of the work of Christ's people here on earth 
has to be done in what seems lost time to such as are eager. 
Cannot we see that any sober raftsman, pushing up his floats 
through a lonely reach of waters, might easily get himself into 
the habit of murmuring, as he looked at the endless array of 
pillars and columns and pedestals and capitals, which it was 
his melancholy business to transport toward Jerusalem, that 
it was all folly to call this kind of poling along building a tem- 
ple? Cannot we imagine he might, sometimes, even envy those 
who were fashioning the twelve brazen oxen for the molten 
sea to stand upon, as having a much more artistic work 
to perform; while they, in their turn, as they sweltered away 
down there in the hot plain by the Jordan, might be com- 
plaining that they were set to dig clay-pits and handle melted 
metal, and wishing they could have had the chance to weave 
the beautiful, fine-twined linen, or put into the curtains the 
glorious dyes of scarlet, purple, and blue? But do we not 
understand now, that all these people were temple-building 
just the same one as the other? Let us be sure we see that 
no life is wasted which patiently takes its own task, and glo- 
rifies God. 

5. All parts of God’s plan in Christian work will have to 
come into view before men can thoroughly understand his 
purpose. Let us take up one account given of this work (1 
Kings 5: 13-18). The picture seems confused, as we look at it. 
It must have appeared strange to scoffers around Israel, if such 
there were in those times, as there certainly were afterwards, 
when the second temple was building, to see the tireless 
laborers busy, month after month, digging foundations, 
scooping out trenches, laying open drains, and yet with no 
signs of an edifice ; no pillars, no beams, no cedars, no stones; 
what could it mean? Perhaps these creatures wondered; 
perhaps they taunted the workmen with their slowness and 
mysteriousness; but would they have been any wiser if they 
had gone down by Jericho, and seen the brass castings around 
in the valley? Would they have appreciated Solomon’s tem- 
ple, if they had sat down beside a loom, and watched a woman, 
as she wove a curtain? Would it have explained everything, 
if the invitation had been sent to them to go to Lebanon and 
look upon a fragment of carved cedar? Can things be under- 
stood piecemeal ? 

By and by, when we see “the temple of the living God,” 
finished and fine, like the radiant city-towers Greatheart 
thought he saw in the moment when old Standfast crossed 
the river, then we shall know what God has been doing, and 
what we have done. 

6. It is possible for one to be of service in Christian work, 
and yet not profit by anything of his own labor or zeal. 
Among Solomon’s workmen there must have been many who 
never worshiped in the edifice they helped to build. Some 
may have welded the gold for the altar who brought no sac- 
rifice to lay upon it. The old Jewish rabbis felt spitefully 
about Hiram, because he was an uncircumcised Gentile; so 
they invented the silly legend that he, being at least a rever- 
ent man, and Solomon’s friend, was taken alive into Paradise, 
and permitted to remain for just a thousand years; then he 
sinned in his pride, and was thrust out into hell forever. 
They told this tale because they could not bear to think he 
aided so proudly in building God’s house. 

It is of no use to dwell on such fables; but the deep-set 
conviction of every Christian heart cannot be altogether 
wrong. It seems as if God would visit greater judgments 
upon those living in our times, who show by their helpfulness 
their intelligent sense of duty, and yet who prove, by their 
continuous rejection of the Lord’s pardon, their perversity 
and hardness. It will be a sad reproach at the last: “Ye 
knew your duty, but ye did it not.” It does not follow from 
this that those who do Christian work, without being Chris- 
tians, should stop it; but it does follow that those who do 
Christian work should surrender instantly to Christ, as his 
faithful servants and his dear children. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


In the fourth year of Solomon's reign, ... he began to build the 
house of the Lord (v. 1). No work, even for the Lord, can be 
done all at once. There must be a preparation for it, a be- 
ginning of it, and then, progress in it. It isthe Lord’s order- 
ing that this should be so. And because he prefers this 
method, we ought to accept it cheerfully. Patience is as im- 
portant a qualification in the Lord’s service as is enthusiasm. 
All of us have need of patience in biding the Lord’s time for 
our doing the work which he has for us to do. Possibly, it 
is only the beginning of a good work which we shall be per- 
mitted to undertake; and even for that beginning we may 
have to wait—four years or more. We are very likely to want 





to do our share of the Lord’s work faster than David and 
Solomon did their share; but the Lord’s plans and ours 
may be very different on this point. The Lord’s plans, not 
ours, must be followed. 

The house which King Solomon built for the Lord (v. 2). Not 
for Solomon himself, not for Jerusalem, not for the kingdom 
of Israel, but “ for the Lord,” the temple was built. Every 
house of the Lord ought, similarly, to be “ built for the 
Lord,” »And if it is built for the Lord, it ought to be appro- 
priate for the Lord’s service, and it ought to be given to the 
Lord absolutely. To call a mortgaged building the Lord’s, 
will not make it the Lord’s, nor will it deceive the Lord into 
supposing that it is his; even if that plan should deceive the 
people who worship in that house. Many a house of worship 
is really built for the community about it, with the present 
aspirations, and the prospective needs of that community, in 
view. It is not “built for the Lord;” and so it is mortgaged, 
and by a legal fiction it is called “the Lord’s house.” And 
that method does deceive a great many. 

The house . . . was built of stone made ready before it was 
brought thither : so that there wus neither hammer, nor axe, nor 
any tool of iron heard in the house, while it was in building (v.7). 
The beginning of good building-work is not the beginning of 
good work for building. There must be a certain amount of 
preparation before any edifying work can proceed properly. 
“Edifying” is “building,” and whatever is wisely done unto 
edifying, in church, or Sunday-school, or prayer-meeting, rep- 
resents more or less of preliminary work outside of that place 
of edifying. Whenever you observe a man edifying others 
with ease and noiselessness, you may be sure that his ham- 
mers and axes and other tools were faithfully used before he 
undertook his present job in hand. And whenever your ears 
are jarred with the clang of the hammer, the ring of the axe, 
and the rasp of the saw, in a man’s speech-building, or lesson- 
building, or prayer-building, in the presence of others, you 
may be sure that he has not shown the wisdom of Solomon 
in getting ready his blocks before beginning to build. 

So he built the house and finished it (v. 9). Sometimes it is 
given toa man to finish the work that he began for the Lord; 
and again it is not. David could make preparations for the 
Lord’s house-building, but he could not even begin it. Solo- 
mo. could both begin it and finish it. Each hada mission 
from the Lord; and it was his duty to attend to that mission, 
and leave all else to the Lord. It is a great privilege to 
make preparations for a good work to be done by those who 
come after us. It is a great privilege to begin a good work 
which is to occupy our lifetime and then be finished by 
others. It is a great privilege to begin and to finish a good 
work in our own lifetime. Whichever privilege is ours, that 
privilege ought to be welcomed by us, and our work done 
faithfully in accordance with that privilege. 

Concerning this house which thou art in building, if thou wilt 
walk in my statutes, and execute my judgments, and keep all my 
commandments to walk in them: then will I perform my word 
with thee (v. 12). What has all that got to do with church- 
building? Those preceding details, about the “winding 
stairs,” and the “ beams and boards of cedar,” and the “ win- 
dows of narrow lights,” the average building-committee can 
see the bearing of. But this talk about keeping the com- 
mandments, as a mode of making the new building an entire 
success, seems to be mixing up things which are commonly 
kept apart. Who would think of asking whether the chair- 
man of the building-committee of a new church kept the 
Lord’s commandments? Who would connect a new organ, 
and fresh frescoing, and memorial windows, with the godli- 
ness of pew-holders, as a means of securing strength and 
beauty in the sanctuary? Who would think of this? Well, 
we have every reason to suppose that the Lord would think 
of it; that the, Lord does think of it. And here is an indi- 
cation of the Lord’s connecting these things, as vitally 
associated. In fact, no house of the Lord can be called com- 
pleted, or be counted a success in its line, until it is finished 
and furnished with a godly minister in the pulpit, with 
godly worshipers and hearers in the pews, and with godly 
praise-leaders in the choir. Is your church with or without 
these essential furnishings ? 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


The major part of this lesson is rather uninteresting in its 
details of measurements and specifications. The teacher will 
soon be through with the lesson-text. The most marked 
peculiarity about the building is narrated in verse 7, which 
says, “that there was neither hammer nor axe, nor any tool 
of iron heard in the house, while it was building.” 

I. This calls attention to silent building. This happened, 
not by any accident, but by careful design. Exactly why 
such an arrangement was made, we cannot tell; but proba- 
bly it was intended as a kind of “object lesson” for the peo- 
ple, to indicate to them the decency and order with which 
all things connected with the worship of Jehovah should 
proceed. In this respect, the way in which the temple was 
built, and the way in which God works in nature and in 
grace, are much alike. David wondered at the silence of the 
starry heavens, So does every man who gives himself time 
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to gaze at and think of the movements of sun, moon, and 
stars. Great alpine climbers never fail to speak of the awful 
impressiveness of the silence of nature. This silent way is 
God’s way, and is predominant in all the great operations of 
nature. Gravitation works silently. Evaporation which 
takes up three billion tons of water every minute, in fact, 
enough to supply all the rivers of the world, works silently. 
All chemical forces which build up forests and uphold 
mountains work silently. Sun, moon, planets, stars, all 
move more silently around their vast orbits than the most 
noiseless sewing machine ever invented. (If any bright 
scholar suggests that volcanoes and storms make a big noise, 
call his attention to the fact that they are in reality pigmy 
forces, when compared with those above named. For the 
highest volcano in the world is, in comparison to the globe, 
not as large as the roughnesses on an orange as compared 
with the orange itself.) Now, just as nature is upbuilt noise- 
lessly, so character is built in the same way. It proceeds in 
perfect silence. The voice of the preacher may be that of a 
veritable Boanerges, but the building process going on in 
the hearts of his hearers is perfectly unheard. Silently they 
hear, silently they think, silently they decide. No stillness 
of ocean depths is so great as that in which soul-building 
goeson. The noise and bustle may be that of Wall Street 
itself; but the impressions received, the temptations encoun- 
tered, the resolutions formed, the soul of the actions per- 
formed,—all this goes on in perfect silence. It is as though 
the soul of man sat in some retired chamber, with telephone 
wires entering from a hundred points, conveying messages of 
every sort, and there in perfect silence the soul acts upon the 
intelligence received, and forms its character before it deigns 
to give any answer to the outer world. This thought of the 
silence of the most important processes of our lives is awe- 
inspiring. 

II. Now call attention to one particular, in which soul- 
building differs from the temple-building. That went on in 
open day. Every spectator could see, though he could not 
well hear, the work going on. From day to day he could 
see men at their labor. How strange it would have been, 
had the very laborers been invisible as well as inaudible! 
But in soul-building, the work goes on in secret. The worker 
is never seen. Did you ever realize that you never yet saw 
any man? - You have seen his house (body), and have had 
messages from him, and have seen his house move about in 
various ways. But him you have never seen. The nearest 
we ever come to seeing each other is when we look each 
other full in the eye. That window goes deepest into the 
man. But still we do not see the real man. Now, just as 
the soul dwells in perfect secrecy, so it acts and builds in 
perfect secrecy. No one can see what it is building, until it 
is built. Though we live in a city full of people, we still 
live and work in perfect secrecy. We may truly change the 
Scripture utterance in this respect, and say, ‘Thou God 
alone seest me.” 

III. Now let the teacher make another supposition. Sup- 
pose that, as the materials were brought from far and near, 
the builders had exercised no care in putting them together; 
that stone had not been fitted to stone, nor timber to timber. 
After all the enormous expense involved in the preparations, 
would not such conduct have been simply shameful? What 
a hideous aspect that temple would have presented, thus 
misfitted, part to part. Instead of being the wonder and 
admiration of nations, it would have been ashame and a 
by-word. If this is so with regard to any mere temporary 
structure, how much more true with regard to that character, 
or soul-building, of which we have been speaking. Yet men 
are all the time using the costly materials that God gives 
them, with which to build noble characters, in shameful 
ways. Health is used for lustful and injurious pleasures. 
Money which should be used to help build benevolent char- 
acters, is used to build up avarice. Nature, with all her 
wonders, which should be used to increase our reverence for 
God, and was meant to declare his glory, is used to exclude 
the idea of God, and to develop a godless nature. Unless a 
man is animated by the Divine Spirit, he always misuses the 
building material God has. prepared for him, and builds it 
into his character in wicked and shameful ways. In proof 
of this, look at the monsters of men, that we may see any 
day,—without going very far, either. What is a fraudulent 
man but a monstrously misbuilt man! What isa liar but 
a shamefully misbuilt man! In silence and in secret these 
persons have shamefully misused God’s good gifts, and have 
erected temples of character so hideous that only Satan can 
dwell there. Instead of being fit temples for the Holy Ghost, 
they are full of all manners of filth and corruption, Now, 
putting these three thoughts together, we have for a black- 
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IV. Should the class be one made up largely of believers, 
then the lesson may be extended to the building into this 
living temple of the wood, hay, stubble, of which Paul speaks. 
Surely, in a temple to last forever, these are evil things tc 
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build in. How much more appropriate are their opposites, 
of which Paul also speaks; namely, gold, silver, precious 
stones, 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Try to use some representation of the temple, a model or 
correct picture, to give a clear idea of the building. It is not 
necessary nor best to give to a primary class the dimensions in 
figures, which they could not understand nor remember, but 
the outline and some description of its beauty will make an 
impression. 

Solomon’s Temple.—It is called Solomon’s temple, for he 
was the one chosen by God to do the work for which David 
had planned, but could not perform. Why? As soon as 
Solomon began to reign, the king of a country on the coast 
of the great sea, a king named Hiram, sent servants, with 
messages to Solomon. This is what we read about the king 
of Tyre: “For Hiram was ever a lover of David;” so he 
loved David's son. This is the meaning of the message Solo- 
mon sent back: “ You know my father could not build a 
house for the Lord for the wars which were around him; but 
the Lord has given me rest, and I mean to build the house. 
Now, will you command that cedar-trees may be cut from 
the woods of Lebanon? I will pay for your servants to work 
for me, for we have none among us who can cut timber so 
well.” Hiram was pleased, and agreed to have cedar and fir. 
trees cut, and sent on floats on the sea to the coast nearest to 
Jerusalem, and Solomon was to pay in wheat and oil. So 
Solomon planned and made ready. When he had been 
king four years, in the beautiful springtime, like our month 
of May, he began to build. 


Where was the Temple Buwilt?—A sacred spot was ready for 
the sacred house, What place, ona hill, did David buy to 
build an altar? Why? The place was called Mount Moriah, 
the eastern hill of Jerusalem, and two of its rocky sides 
reached far down to a deep valley. On this high place the 
temple was built, and it could be seen far off by persons 
many miles away. 

Who Helped to Build the Temple—Solomon called out 
thirty thousand men to go and cut down trees in the 
woods of Lebanon; ten thousand were sent to work in the 
forests fora month. They then went home, and stayed two 
months, while another ten thousand went for a month, then 
another ten thousand, while one man stayed all the time, 
and watched their work. The stones were to be cut and car- 
ried to Mount Moriah. Some were immense, heavy stones, 
and it took wise workmen to cut and finish them so that each 
would fit in place. There were seventy thousand men to 
bear the heavy burdens, eighty thousand men working in 
the mountains, and more than three thousand to oversee 
them all. Solomon asked King Hiram to send a man skillful 
to work in gold and silver, in brass and iron, who could 
direct the workmen whom David had engaged to do the fine 
and beautiful work. 


How was the Temple Built—The foundations were strong 
and deep; the top of the mountain was made smooth and 
level; then, far down in the bed of the valley, they put im- 
mense stones, strong and sure, and, rising up from these, up 
the rocky, steep hillside, a wall of solid stones was built. 
The temple itself was long ago destroyed, but the foundation 
stones and walls are there now, as firmly built together as 
“Solomon’s builders and Hiram’s builders did hew them.” 
Who is called the Rock of Ages, the Chief Corner Stone? 
Every stone was made ready before it was put in its place in 
Solomon’s temple. In the caverns, or the quarries, each 
stone was cut, polished, and fitted, “so that there was neither 
hammer nor axe nor any tool of iron heard in the house, 
while it was in building.” So holy a work must be silently 
done, without the clash and din from the strokes of heavy tools. 

Who Planned for the Temple ?—Who had given Solomon 
the directions, the shape and size of the house? Who gave 
them to David? The temple was almost a copy of the taber- 
nacle, only larger and more costly. The tabernacle was a 
tent which could be taken apart, and carried from place to 
place. The temple was to be fixed in Zion, in the city God 
had chosen, and to be the centre of worship for the whole 
nation. Who told Moses how to build the tabernacle? The 
temple was just twice the size of the tabernacle; its parts 
were on the same plan, the porch, the holy place, and the 
most holy. The walls within the glistening costly stones 
were of boards of cedar, as were also the floors and the ceil- 
ings. Much of the wood was curiously carved, and then over- 
laid with pure gold. On the gold “were carved figures of 
cherubims and palm-trees and open flowers within and with- 
ont.” The most holy place was all of gold, separated from 
the other room, the holy place, by a curtain or veil of purple, 
blue, and crimson. In the most holy place was the Ark with 
its gold-covered mercy seat. Here only the high-priest could 
come, and he but once a year. Obltside the purple, but with- 
in the thick wide walls around, were rooms for the priests to 
live in. Seven years and a half were spent in building the 








temple. With its gold-lined porch, and two great columns | 
er pillars of brass with golden bases, it was so rick and bright 


with bronze and carving of lily-work with glistening stones 
that it was the pride of the Jews. 

For Whom was the Temple built ?—Called Solomon’s temple, 
was it for him? The Lord had said, “My name shall be 
there.” It was “the Lord’s house.’ Why was it so costly 
and beautiful? To teach that all that is rich and rare and 
best belongs to God. While the work was going on, God 
sent a message and a promise to Solomon (see verses 12, 13). 
Jesus walked in the temple-courts when a child; it was 
there he said, “I must be about my Father’s business.” He 
called it “my Father’s house ;” he repeated the words of our 
golden text; he taught often in the temple, and went there 
day after day when his cruel death was near. We will learn 
next week how God’s presence came to the temple with 
blessing. Is every church now a house of prayer? Do you 
wish you could have seen the temple, or have helped to build 
it? Would you like to have given a precious stone or a 
piece of gold for a flower or an angel on its golden wall? 
Remember a pure heart and loving spirit are as acceptable 
as gold or jewels. Your little heart can be a house of prayer, 
and your life a silent daily work of service, and then the 
Master-builder will make you ready to live in the temple 
not made with hands, of which Jesus is the glory and the 
light, 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“My hope is built on nothing less,” 
“I love thy kingdom, Lord.” 

“ Quiet, Lord, my froward heart.” 
‘Glorious things of thee are spoken,” 
“Christ is our corner-stone.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What work, accomplished by Solomon, gives his reign the 
supremacy in Israel? (Title.) What is the distinctive fea- 
ture of a house of God? (Golden Text.) 

Recite the names of the Jewish months. How long before 
Christ’s birth was Solomon’s temple begun? (1 Kings 6: 1.) 
How long was Israel ruled by judges? (Acts 13: 20.) How 
do you harmonize these two statements? How did the di- 
mensions of this temple compare with those of the taberna- 
cle? (v. 2; Exod. 26: 15, etc.) Why were they increased? 
By whose authority? (1 Chron. 28: 11-19.) How did its 
dimensions compare with those of Ezekiel’s vision? (Ezek. 
41: 2,4.) What additions were made to the tabernacle plan 
in building the temple? (vs. 3-5, 28, 36; 2 Chron.3: 17.) 
What additions in Ezekiel’s vision? (Ezek. 42: 8, 13, 14.) 
What other measurements were added in this vision? (Ezek. 
45: 1-6, ete.) In what vision do we find the full expansion 
of this symbolism? (Rev. 21: 16.) Why is no temple found 
in it? (Rev. 21: 22.) Why could not God dwell among the 
Jews, except in a temple? (Heb. 9: 8.) Why can he not 
now dwell with us in a temple made with hands? (Heb. 9: 
24; 10:19.) What was the fourth and last temple in which 
he dwelt visibly among men? (John 2: 19-21.) In what 
temple does he now dwell? (1 Cor. 3: 16,17.) Why were 
the temple walls twice narrowed on the outer side, as 


around the building? (v. 6.) Why must the beams of the 
outer chambers rest upon, rather than be fastened in, ine 
walls? What is one of the chief lessons which this building 
teaches? (v. 7; 1 Cor.14: 33.) How were the middle and the 
third story of the surrounding rooms reached? (v. 8.) For 
what purpose were these rooms used? How much of the 
temple height was left uncovered by the height of the sur- 
rounding chambers? (v. 10.) How was it roofed? (v. 9.) 
Upon what condition did the Lord promise to abide in this 
house ? (vs. 11-13.) Upon what condition does he promise 
to abide with us? (John 14: 23.) How long was the temple 
in building? (vs. 14, 38.) Describe the finish within. De- 
scribe the holy furniture. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“Tue Monts Zir.”—If one attempted to analyze the 
names of the months in English, he would find that they 
are variously derived from the names of heathen gods (as 
January, from Janus, the Opener), from the names of 
famous men (as July, from Julius Cesar), from the Latin 
numbers (as September, from septem, seven), and from the 
natural phenomena of the month (as April, the month of 
opening flowers, from the Latin word meaning “to open”’). 
A similar lack of rule in the naming of the months is 
observable in Hebrew. “ Zif,” according to the Targumic 
explanation, is the month of the “brightness of flowers.’ 
“ Abib” means, in Hebrew, the month of “ green grain,” and 
“Bul” is the month of “rain.” Other names seem to be 
derived in some such way as the English ; as Sivan, which may 
be the month of Sin, the “ Moon-god.” Even Zif is interpreted 
by some modern scholars as equivalent to the Assyrian “ Gif,” 
the month sacred to the zodiacal sign of Taurus. 


Tue House or THE Lorp.—The “temple” had its origin 
in the “house.” Both in Egyptian and in Assyrian hiero- 
glyphics the sign for “house” and “temple” is the same. 
The temple was a house; but it was the house of a God; 
and so, in ancient heathen temples, the essential part was 
the holy chamber where the god was supposed to dwell, and 
where his image or other symbol was kept. The heathen 
idea of the “house of God,” at least among the common 
people, was therefore grossly material; the temple was, the 
house within whose walls the god dwelt, as a man dwells 
within his house. That the phrase, the “house of God” 
was not used in this gross material sense by the Israelites, is 
evidenced by Solomon’s words at the dedication of the tem- 
ple. “ Will God in very deed dwell with men on the 
earth? Behold, heaven and the heaven of heavens canno; 
contain thee; how much less this house which I have 
built.” 


Tue Porcn Berore THE Hovuse.—One of the distin- 
guishing features of Egyptian temples was the pylon or 
porch, which, though a part of the temple buildings proper, 
stood out, or apart from, the main temple building. This 
pylon was generally flanked with towers; and the whole— 
pylon and towers—corresponded in breadth with the facade 
of the main temple building. In the temple of Edfoo, in 
Upper Egypt, the pylon is still standing and in good preser- 
vation. A comparatively low and narrow gateway is 
flanked by two square towers, which gradually grow nar- 
rower as they rise higher, so that the pylon and its towers 
show a fanciful resemblance to the capital letter M. The 
main purpose of the pylon, whatever may have been its 
origin, was, in historical times, purely ceremonial. In cer- 
tain temples, it gave opportunity for necessary purifications 
and robings before the main building was entered. 

Winvows or Narrow Licuts.—Better, latticed windows. 
In all Eastern street scenery the latticed window forms a 
picturesque part. The lowest windows, which are generally 
just above the level of the traveler’s head, have a close 
wooden lattice which does not project into the street. From 
the latticed windows of the stories above project little bay- 
lattices beyond the wall of the house, and these have the 
appearance of so many latticed boxes attached to the wall. 

The rendering of the Authorized Version, however, 
expresses a fact, though the rendering itself is erroneous. 
The halls of the Egyptian temples, and apparently also of 
the temple of Solomon, were lighted from above; but the 
provisions for lighting were only sufficient to redeem the 
inside of the building from total darkness. Even in some 
chambers of the Egyptian temples where there is no apparent 
inlet for natural light, the monuments make no mention of 
their having been lighted artificially. 

BEAMS AND Boarps or Cepar.—From the Assyrian and 
Egyptian monuments we have satisfactory examples of this 
cedar work. In the temples of the valley of the Euphrates, 
as well as those on the banks of the Nile, the interior deco- 
rations of the house were largely composed of cedar. Ceil- 
ings and rafters were fashioned from this durable and fra- 
grant wood, which was then, in many cases, overlaid with 
gold. The cedar was also fashioned into a kind of bas-relief 
representing various plant and animal forms; and chains 
and other ornaments of gold were hung upon it, Details of 
the use of cedar in Assyrian and Egyptian buildings may be 
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found in Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, and in Witkinson’s 
‘Ancient Egyptians. 
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A FALSE VIEW OF THE ORIGIN OF 
RELIGION.* 


Since the foundation of the Hibbert Lectures, several 
years ago, for the comparative study of religion, there 
has been more or less murmuring on the part of English 
evangelical Christians at the mode in which the provis- 
ions of the fund are being carried out. During the 
present year this discontent has taken a more pronounced 
form, in consequence of the attitude assumed towards 
Christianity, by the lecturer of the present year, Dr. 
Réville, of the College of France. It is admitted by 
most that the foundation gives an equal right of hear- 
ing to the orthodox and the heterodox theories of the 
origin of religion; it is claimed that the lecturers selected 
by the trustees are chiefly representatives of the hetero- 
dox in religion. Among these are to be counted the 
names of Professor Max Miller, the Indo-European 
scholar; Professor Krenen, the Dutch rationalist; and 
Professor Réville, the French comparative religionist. 

Professor Réville’s lectures were delivered in England, 
in the French language, in the early part of the present 
year. At that time we remarked briefly upon their dog- 
matic and anti-Christian tone. An English translation 
by Mr. Philip H. Wicksteed, now enables Professor 
Réville to address a larger public than that which lis- 
tened to him in England. The theme of the lectures is 
the Native Religions of Mexico and Peru; but their 
main intention is the promulgation of Professor Réville’s 
peculiar theories on the origin of all religion. With 


have no quarrel; with the theories which the French 
professor constructs out of what he knows, and more 
especially out of what he does not know, his disagree- 
ment will be complete. In this respect Dr. Réville’s 
book is a shining example of the truth of Mark Twain’s 
remark, that in certain sciences there is a very large 
return of theory for a very trifling investment of fact. 
The origin of native Mexican civilization is unknown. 
It can be traced back to “an epoch, the date of which it 
is impossible to fix, but which must have been remote ” 
(p. 18). Beyond that civilization Professor Réville 
knows nothing. Yet, without a scrap of evidence to 
support his assertion, he calmly asserts that one “of the 
native races had proved itself capable of rising by its own 
strength to a veritable civilization” (p. 17); and this in 
view of the fact that known history can afford no single 
instance of a nation rising to civilization through its 
own strength. Logically, Professor Réville ought to 
claim that the ancient Mexican race created itself, since 
we are as ignorant of its appearance on this continent 
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| as of the origin of its civilization. 


Bos. | be a French infidel. 


The race came from 
somewhere; and if what all other history teaches ie 
valid also here, the civilization also came from some- 
where. 

The claim that native Mexican civilization was an 
independent development is only preliminary to the 
claim that the native religion was also the result of a 
natural process of evolution, from which is deduced the 
farther unwarranted claim that a// religion is simply a 
natural development. To be sure, Professor Réville’s 
facts do not support his theories; but bold assertion 
supplies, to some degree, the place of facts. ‘ Canni- 
balism,” says the French professor, ‘‘ which is now re- 
stricted to a few of the savage tribes who remained 
closest to the animal life, was once universal to our 
race.” Yet even secular history, so far as it can pierce, 
points to a simple, yet lofty, civilization as the primal 
state of man; thereby agreeing completely with the 
Bible against Professor Réville. A native legend of the 
King Arthur stamp is gravely cited as “a kind of par- 
allel to the Messianic hope, or more closely yet to the 
early Christian expectation of the second coming of 
Christ” (p. 55). Perhaps King Arthur’s story will yet 


4 | be cited in a precisely similar way by Macaulay’s New- 


Zealander—especially if that New-Zealander chance to 
Of course, it is not to be expected 
that Professor Réville would pay any attention to Bible 
facts which do not conform to his theory. A theocracy, 
he says, “ can never really be anything but a hierocracy 
or rule of priests;” heedless of the fact that the one 
true theocracy —that of Israel—was really a theocracy 
or government by God himself, until a human king was 
given to the Israelites, for the hardness of their hearts. 
“Tt is easy,” the author goes on, “to trace the original 
idea that inspired sacrifice. It is by no means the sense 
of guilt, or the idea that the culprit, terrified by the 
account that he must render to the divine justice, can 
transfer to a victim the penalty he has himself incurred. 
It is simply the idea that by offering the gods the things 
they like—that is to say, whatever will satisfy and gratify 
their senses—it is possible to secure their good-will.” 
When Moses, thousands of years before the earliest date 
to which we can trace native Mexican civilization, 
described (Lev. 1) the impressive object-lesson, in which 
the sinner’s burnt-offering was “accepted for him to 
make atonement for him,” he was simply ignorant of 
the brilliant results which have since been elaborated 
from the inner consciousness of Professor Réville. And 
it would probably have surprised Aaron to know that, 
as M. Réville asserts, “The priest is the developed sor- 
cerer.” 

The truth is that this book, so far from being a purely 
historical treatise, is a specimen of free-religious dogma- 
tism of the worst sort. The author’s dogmatism clings 
to him even where Christianity is not in question. A 
single example will suffice: “In Peru, as everywhere else, 
a feeling existed that there was a certain relation 
between the substance of gold and that of the great 
luminary |the sun].” Yet in the solar worship of 
Egypt, of which perhaps we have a more intimate 
knowledge than of any other solar worship, gold (nub) 
was sacred, not to the solar divinities, but to Set Nubti, 
the god of night, and darkness, and all physical evil; 
and in Greek solar worship, the worshiper was forbidden 
to come before Helios (the sun-god) with golden orna- 
ments, these being the symbols of a hostile cult. 

Had Professor Réville confined himself to facts, his 
book would have been valuable. As it is, it presents 
only another specimen of those hasty anti-Christian 
speculations which tend to bring the comparative study 
of religions into undeserved disrepute. If the Hibbert 
lecturers need not be believers in revealed religion, they 
ought at least to be scholars who know the difference 
between fact and theory, and who do not state a uni- 
versal rule before they have mastered its particular 
details. 





Pocket books of reference are not so numerous that 
the advent of a new one should be passed over in silence. 
Mr. H. C. Faulkner has prepared A Handy Classical 
and Mythological Dictionary, small enough to go into the 
pocket, and yet full enough not to be quite useless. 
Every such handy book as this has its limitations; but 
inside of these limitations, this is really a cheap and 
useful reference-book to the man who is puzzled over 
the commonest allusions to classical history and to 
Eastern mythology. (18mo, illustrated, pp. 183. New 
York: A. L. Burt. Price, 50 cents.) 


It is pleasant to note the signs of the increasing atten- 
tion which is being paid to the promotion of the reli- 








gious well-being of children, among all branches of the 


Church, sacramentarian and evangelical. Parable Ser- 
mons for Children, by the Rev. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, 
isan instance. Considered as specimens of children’s 
sermons, the discourses are worthy of praise; they are 
simple, pictorial, and direct in moral teaching. In 
theology, the sermons are decidedly sacramentarian. 
(16mo, pp. 125. New York: James Pott & Co.) 


Not often does a title better fit the contents of the 
book to which it answers than Education by Doing, 
which comes from the pen of Miss Anna Johnson, of the 
Children’s Aid Society Schools, New York. The book 
is simply an exhibit of approved kindergarten methods, 
in the various departments of child education. Assuch, 
it is full of hints for the teachers of very young children. 
There are a few illustrative diagrams, and there could 
profitably have been more. (16mo, pp. 109. New York: 
E. L. Kellogg & Co. Price, 60 cents.) 


Miss Anna B. Warner has gained a certain reputation 
for her little devotional books, which are made up by a 
curious intertwining of topical Bible texts, with devout 
meditations. The Shoes of Peace is the latest devotional 
book of this author. It gives a series of brief readings 
for busy lives, and well sustains the author’s reputation 
in this branch of religious literature. (18mo, pp. 136. 
New York: Robert Carter and Brothers.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1884. 
Maine, state, at Portland .............cc.0 ssseseeee sense October 14-16 
Canada, territorial, at Brockville...............00.s000 October 21-23 
New Brunswick, provincial, at St. Johns ............... October 30 


New Hampshire, state, at Nashua November 11-13 








SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—Announcement is made by the American Sunday- 
school Union that Miss Mary E. Kingsbury, 73 Sigour- 
ney Street, Hartford, Connecticut, is, for the present, 
authorized to receive and forward contributions to the 
missionary work of the Union. For several years Miss 
Kingsbury has rendered efficient aid to her father, the 
late Mr. Nelson Kingsbury, by whose recent death the 
New England secretaryship of the Union is left, for the 
time being, vacant. 


—Since March 1, nearly sixty-eight thousand miles 
have, in the aggregate, been traveled by the missionaries of 
the American Sunday-school Union in its north-western 
department, in the prosecution of their missionary 
labors. Those labors have, in that period, resulted in 
the founding of 358 schools, with a membership of more 
than twelve thousand, and in the assisting of 568 old 
schools. The society’s usual additional work of Bible 
distribution and family visitation, was also energetically 
kept up. 

—Bible-study at home and at Sunday-school, with its 
various methods and its possible mistakes, was a principal 
theme of the thirteenth Ocean County (N. J.) Sunday- 
school Convention, held September 15 and 16 at Mana- 
hawkin. The necessity of making the Bible the stand- 
ard of teaching, of employing only the Bible in actual 
class teaching, and of engaging all members of the 
household in Bible-study, was touched upon in the 
conferences led by the Rev. J. K. Manning. The Rev. 
S. W. Clark, secretary of the State Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation, and others, gave hints as to practical methods in 
the Sunday-school teacher’s work. 


— How much one man of financial and executive 
ability can do to secure the prosperity of a Sunday- 
school in which he is interested, is evidenced in the his- 
tory of the Kingsley Mission Sunday-school of New 
Albany, Indiana, said to be the largest school in the 
state. Mr. W. C. De Pauw, of New Albany, gave the 
land, built the houses, founded the school, and has 
always been its superintendent. A year and a half ago 
the two Sunday-school buildings burned. down one 
Sunday morning; but within an hour the superintendent 
had secured the Opera House for the use of the school, 
and from that time to this, theatre companies have 
had to seek some other place than the Opera House 
for their performances, since that has remained the 
meeting-place of the Sunday-school. A new house has, 
however, just been erected to take the place of the 
burned ones, and its dedication to the use of the school 
occurs this month. After having “swarmed” twice, 
the Sunday-school confifins 1053 scholars. The teachers 
number fifty, and for the use of teachers and scholars, 
Mr. De Pauw furnishes the best lesnan-helpe, papers, 





and books. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 


regular edition this week for subscribers is 52,500 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discownts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on am 
advertisement running a year. 


Money saved and money made. Any 
woman can do what “Cousin John’s Wife” 
did, and every woman should read the bright 
little story published by Wells & Richardson 
Co., Burlington, Vt., telling how she did it. 
No wonder everybody is using Diamond Dyes. 
Send stamp for book and sample card. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate for women and 
children. Dr. Jos. Holt, New Orleans, La., 
says: “I have frequently found it of exeel- 
lent service in cases of debility, loss of appe- 
tite, and in convalescence from exhaustive 
illness, and particularly of service in treat- 
ment of women and children.” 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


 Favescors should read the 10 years’ business 
report of The J. B. Watkins Land Mortgage Co. 
Lawrence, Kan.. in a paper, the fourth week o 
every month. $5,580 oaned at 7 to 12 per cent. 
Mot a dollar lost. 





When the Mason & Hamlin Company an- 
nounced the accomplishment of a great improvement 
in Upright Pianos, — they would soon give to the 
public, much was ex use of the vast im- 
provement which had Seon effected by them in reed 

struments, and the acknowledged superexcellence 
of their organs. These expectations are —~ justified 
by the pianos which they are producing, ich have 
extraordinary purity and refinement o toon. Every 
mechanic will see that the peculiarities of their con- 
struction must add greatly to their durability and 
especially their capacity to keep in good tune. This 
company have as great a future in their pianos as 
they are already realizing in their organs, which are 
confessedly unequalled among such instruments.— 
Boston Traveller. 








G** “Geikie’s Hours with the Bible.” Mn A oo 
J covers International Lessons for this quart 


ENRY A. SUMNER AND. COMPAN 
Publishers, Ch Send PAN oun 


ORDER The Schelars’ Quarterly and The Little 
Folks’ Quarterly ot Howard Gannett & Co. 


Order aah = Sane ca Su 


ARD & DRUMMOND, 

















lies, and save money. 
6 Nassau St., N. . a 





RESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICA- 
_ TION, 1333-BOOKS—Chestnut Street. 








. 2 portraits. Free 

THE BIOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. 2 portraits. Free 

'TTHE BEST SUNDAY-SCH BOOKS. 
Send for HOUGHTON, MIFFLI + CO.’S List. 





T. Y. CROWELL & CO., Pitves"New Yore 


HARVEST TIDE rericetest 
free. ] Goodenough & & Wogiom, 1 122 Nassau ‘St., N.Y. 


E Promise Boo FOR SUNDAY PEM tee 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Sevier" TURAN 

and QUESTION BOOKS, THEOLOGICAL 
and DEVOTIONAL BOOKS, 39 West 23d 
Street, New York. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOK STORE, 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND, 


710 Arch Street, Philadelphia, "Pa. 
AG SEND FOR CATALOGUE. “en 


1885. JUST OUT. Price, 50c. 
International S. $. Lesson Daily Calendar. 


Block form, 365 leaves, on a Beautiful Chromo Card. 
Seven different practical thoughts each week. Ask 
bookseller for it, or address James Arnold, Pub., Phila. 


THE ABSENT-MINDED FAIRY. 
LITTLE BELL AND OTHER STORIES 


BOYS AND GIRLS. Two New Books by 
MARGARET Aa Ream Et, Author of “ Clover 
Bea “Under the Dog Star,” etc. Colored Lilus- 
aniiae. For wale by your Bookseller. Published 
by BETTERLIN US PRINTING House, Philadelphia. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 


18 THE 
CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE ror 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERIODICALS, 
and all Sunduy-school Supplies. 
Sa Specimens of papers aud catalogues sent free on 
application. 
1122 Chestnut Street, Pinte. 
0 Bible House, New Vork. 


Geikie’s Life and Words of Christ 


Life and Werds of Christ. By Cunningham 
Geikie, D.D. New and cheaper edition, the band- 
somest yet issued at a low price. One volume, 
16m0, 838 pages, Brevier type. Cloth, 50 cents. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, ou receipt of 60 cents. 


“A great and noble work, rich in information, elo- 
quent and scholarly in style, earnestly devout in ‘feel- 
ing.’ '—Literary World, 

A work of gigantic industry, and, what is the chief 
point, it breathes the _— of true faith in Christ. I 
rejoice at such a magnificent en and wonder at 
the extent of reading it shows.” —Dar. DELITZSCH. 

“ As a picture of the civilization of Christ’s time and 
country, Dr. Geikie’s book is admirable. His archaic 
knowledge is not the product of a special o_o 
for this book. It is digested knowledge; Ppears 
less in learned foot-notes than in the <a, of the 
entire narrative. What Conybeare and Howson have 
done for the life of St. Paul, Dr. Geikie bas done for the 
life of St. Paul’s Lord. The learnings is not less full 
nor less luminous: while in some respects it is more 
thoroughly harmonized with and incorporated into 
the life itself.”— Harper's Magazine. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO, 


























802 Chestnut Street, Philsdelphis, Ps, 
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TEACHING AND TEACHERS, by the Rey. Dr. H. Clay TRUMBULL, Editor of The 


Sunday School Times, is now ready for delivery. 


About 400 pages. Price, $1.50. 





With all the many books available for the instruction of the Sunday-school teacher, there is still a 
place for a volume devoted exclusively to showing the Sunday-school teacher of to-day what his Fn ag 


work is, both in Sunday-school and out of — -school, and how to do that work. To fill that 


new book has been prepared by the Rev. Dr. H 
and is now offered to the public. The Table of Con 


Part 1.—THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


ace, & 
Trumbull, the Editor of The Sunday School’ Times, 
ts is as follows: 


TEACHER'S TEACHING WORK. 


THE TEACHING PROCESS. 


Chapter 1. Its Nature. 


SECTION I. 
NOT ALL TEACHING IS TEACHING. 


Teaching and Teaching; Vague Notions of Teach- 
ing; One Hindrance to Knowledge; Claiming is not 
Having; How many “ Teachers” are Teachers? 


SECTION I. 


TELLING IS NOT TEACHING. 


A Common Error; No Teaching Without Learning; 
Ignorance of Long-time Hearers; A Good Teacher’s 
Great Failure; The Pump and the Bellows; What 


Telling may do. 
SECTION III. 
HEARING A RECITATION IS NOT TEACHING. 
Hearing is not Teaching; Reciting is nee Learning; 
Rote-questions wing Rote-answers; Buy Books 
| os not Bring Knowledge; Blind Alec vt a 
arrot Mathematicians ; hat Memorizing cannot do. 


SECTION IV. 
WHAT TEACHING IS. 
Showing Errors is not Showing the Truth; Indefi- 
niteness of the Definitions; The nce of All Teach- 
Includes Learning ; Other Meanings 
. reachin: than Teaching: Two Persons Needed to 
—— — Peacher; A Teacher’s Other Work than 





Chapter 2. Its Essentials. 


SECTION L 
YOU MUST KNOW WHOM YOU ARE TO TEACH. 


ou should Know your Scholars; Absurd Teach- 
wre ae Ignorance; Children’s Lack of 
Knowledge; All Things to All Men; Giving a Pre- 


scription. 
SECTION II. 


YOU MUST KNOW WHAT YOU ARE TO ae 


Scholars may Study, but Teachers must; A Bos 
Blunder; Knowing a out the Lesson, Without ——. 
ing the Lesson; A Yorkshire Method; What you must 


be Sure of. 
SECTION III. 
YOU MUST KNOW HOW YOU ARE TO TEACH. 


Knowing How is Essential to Well-doing; A Doctor 
with all Kinds of Knowledge but = — Need ofa 
Vent-hole ; Choosing your own Meth 





Chapter 3. Its Elements. 
SECTION L. 
HAVING THE ATTENTION OF THOSE YOU WOULD 


No Teaching without Attention; What Attention is; 
Attention on the Play-ground; Attention in the 
fom ; Attention in the Sunday-school ; Attention at 

7 Prayers; The Necessity of Holding Attention 
as wel as Getting it. 


SECTION II. 
MAKING CLEAR THAT WHICH YOU TEACH. 


Making Truth Clear is More than Declaring Truth; 

ee ag pay’ Agencies in the Transfer of Ideas; 

Less Expressive than Visible Objects; Signs 

aene not Always the Bo ~~ Meaning; Speaking in 

Unknown Tongues; Children’s Impressions from 

Unfamiliar Words; Cultivating Stupidity; Getting 
the Return Message. 


SECTION III. 
SECURING YOUR SCHOLARS’ CO-WORK. 


Need of the Scholar’s Help; The Learner must Give, 
to Keep; Telling, a part of Learning ; The Difference 
between Teaching and Preaching; Influence and In- 
struction; Cleansing a Mind, not Furnishing it; 
Teaching not the Teacher’s only Work; Philosophy 





of the Teaching-process. 


Chapter 4. its Methods. 
METHODS: IN PREPARATION. 


SECTION L. 
HOW TO STUDY a FOR THEIR 


Difficulty of Showing how to Know Human Nature; 
The Science and the Art of Teaching; Color-blind 
Teachers ; Old Sermons for New Hearers; Aptness to 
‘Teach ; The Child and the Chinaman; Knowing a 
Child’ s Character ; Knowing his Surroundi ; Know- 
ing Lis Attainments; How to Compass all 


SECTION II. 


HOW TO STUDY A LESSON FOR ITS TEACHING. 

What Solomon and Paul would Need; What Study- 
ing a Lesson Means; Having a Plan of Study; Old 
Time Plans and Later Ones ; The Order of True Study; ; 
Not Attempting Too Much; Testing One’s Prepara- 


tion. 
SECTION III. 
HOW TO PLAN FOR A LESSON’S TEACHING. 
Necessit ofa Teaching Plan; Tantalusand his Suc- 

cessors bear Methods of Teaching ; Being Scien- 
— withou a on it; Various Lights from one 

tal ; and Sa phira; A B , a 
Mi idle, Vad oe an nding: eeping witiio “ ; One 
Teacher's Way ef Do 


METHODS: IN PRACTICE, 


SECTION I. 
HOW TO GET AND HOLD YOUR SCHOLARS’ 
ATTENTION. 


The Teacher Responsible for his Scholar’s Duty; 
Forcing Another’s Inciinations; The Kyes and the 
Tongue; Lessons from the Pulpit; Begin Right; The 
Blackboard, Seen and Uuseen Sheep-shearing 
Utilized ; Holding as Well as Getting. 


SECTION II. 
HOW TO MAKE CLEAR THAT WHICH YOU WOULD 
TEACH. 


The Main Point Now ; Startingat the Bottom; Work- 
ing er Using Iilustrations; A Pattern Exam- 
ple; Avoidi ne Bene tel Language; Miracles Simpler 
than Parables; The Hel p of the Scholar's Eye. 


SECTION III. 


HOW TO SECURE YOUR SCHOLARS’ CO-WORK IN 
LESSON-TEACHING. 

Finding the Scholar’s Level; Knowing Too Much to 
Teach; Putting Children at Ease; Giving Them Some- 
thing to Do; Naaman and Gehaai; Modes of Ques- 
tioning; Gall’s System; Fitch’s Mistake; How Not to 
Do It; Scholars’ Questions; Class Sla tes; Inter-work- 


ing Plan. 
METHODS: IN REVIEW. 


SECTION I. 
TESTING THE SCHOLAR’S KNOWLEDGE. 


Examinations Needful in all Schools; A New Appli- 
cation of Pharaoh’s Dream; Necessit; of Frequent 
Testings; Elijah and Ahab; One Scholar's os 
Methods of Test Questioning; Father Paxson’ 
Trouble; Getting What You ‘Want; The Test in 


Testing. 
SECTION IL. 
FASTENING THE TRUTH TAUGHT. 

Over and Over Again; A Lesson from the Jesuits; 
How Much es is in Order; Our Liability to 
Forget; The Method of Jesus; Paul’s Method; Repeti- 
tion as a Pulpit Power; Repetition in Literature; 

Class Methods of Repetition. 


SECTION IIL 
NEW-VIEWING THE WHOLE. 


A Threefold Work in Reviewing; How a Child 
Learns to Read; Gain of a Perspective; Three Lessons 
New-viewed; The Thirteenth New Lesson; Specimen 
New- Views. 





ParT Il.—THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER'S OTHER WORK THAN TEACHING. 


THE 


SECTION I. 
HAVING AND USING INFLUENCE. 

The Meaning of “ Influence;” From the Heavens; 
Voluntary an Wenn e A Rig ht Purpose; Uncle 
John Vassar; Remembered Teacher: Specimen 
Superintendents; Thomas Arnold’s Power; e 
Power of Character; The Church Window; The In- 
carnation; Unconscious Tuition; Losing an Ideal; A 
Teacher’s Responsibility; Now, and By and By. 


SECTION II. 
LOVING, AND WINNING LOVE. 
What Love is; No Power Like Love; 
Garret; Every Man Has a Heart; 
Instances of Love; All Can Love; 
Reproduced in Love. 
SECTION IIL 


| 
MANAGING SCHOLARS WHILE PRESENT. | 
4 | 


Love in a | 
Love as a Duty; 
Christ’s Image 


Practical Details to be Considered; What Managing | 
Means; Gain of a Great Need; A Troublesome gy 
Teacher’s Sufficiency; Testing the Teacher; 

Preparation Needful; At the Teacher's Home; 
Word in the Ear; Specimen Scholars; A Class as . 
Class; Teacher's Helpers; Having What You 
Want; A Slow Work; The Bronze Finisher. 





SHAPING AND GUIDING OF 


SCHOLARS. 


SECTION IV. 
REACHING SCHOLARS WHEN ABSENT. 


Danger of Losing the Absent; Causes of Absence; 
Gain of Work for the Absent; The Apostle John and 
the Robber; Calling Back the Truant; Writing Let- 
ters to the Absent; Gain through Letter-Writing. 


SECTION V. 
HELPING SCHOLARS TO CHRISTIAN DECISION. 


The End and Aim of Sunday-school Work; Con” 
founding Conversion with Regeneration; Urging the 
Wrong Child: Mistaking the Spiritual State of Others; 


| Seeking to Learn aScholar’s Needs; Helping aScholar 
| to the Right Stand. 


SECTION VI. 
COUNSELING AND AIDING AT ALL TIMES. 


General Duties of a Teacher; The Sunday-school in 
the Pian of God; The Family, the School, and the 
Pulpit; Advantages of the School over roy and 
Pulpit; The Clergyman over All; Helping Scholars 
in Secular Concerns; Helping into the Ministry; 
Duties Never Conflict; Gui ing a Scholar’s Reading; 
Caring for Christian Scholars; A Lesson from the 

ooms. Che Final Judgment, 





TEACHING AND TEACHERS will be mailed, postpaid, to any address, upon receipt 


of its price, $1.50, Address 


JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Phila. 





WITHOUT A PEER! 


THE CHORAL UNION 


By Dr. H. R. PALMER. 





Dr. PaLMER’s success in the large classes organized 
in New York and eee known as the CHURCH 
CuoranL UNION, numbe over 6,000 adults, has 
been achieved by methods s ‘which are fully demon- 
strated in this new work. 


Teachers and ctors of conv 
ter and more satistactory work with THe CHuRAL 
UNION than with any book now on the market. 


One teacher has already used 1,500 copies 
this season, and says he will 
use many more. 


THE CHORAL UNION has a carefully pre- 
ed Junior and Senior Grade, and an Advanced 
ingers’ Department, embracing Glees, Choruses, 
etc., of a high order, 176 pages in all, 


THE CHORAL UNION ‘a gotten up in asuperior 
manner, and offered at a low price. 
60 cts. per Copy by Mail ; $6.00 per dozen by Express. 


Specimen pages free. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


An Increased Interest 
in Social Meetings 


Can be had from the use of Dr, Robinson’s 
“Spiritual Songs for Social Worship.” “A 
very decided power in our prayer meeting,” 
is what one pastor calls it. Another ia 
“Its presence in the vestry has materially 
increased the attendance upon our meet- 
ings.” The price is one great point. oye 
is a book of 553 choice hymns and 330 of 
the best tunes that can be collected, printed 
on tinted paper and strongly bound in full 
cleth with red edges, for only 50 cents. 
The hymn edition (full cloth also) costs 
20 cents. It is widely used in mission 
churches as a book for all services, and 
for colleges and schools it is just what is 
needed. Yale and Princeton Theological 
Seminaries have adopted it. 146¢A thou- 
sand now ready. Send 50 cents for a sam- 
ple copy to THe Century Co., 33 E. 
17th St., New York. 


LATEST AND THE BEST! 


4 can do bet- 


















NEW S. S. MUSIC BOOK BY ASA HULL. 


Price, $30 per hundred; $3.60 per dozen. Speci- 
men copy, post-paid, 35 cent. ‘Address 


ASA HULL, 240 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


HOLY VOICES. 


Revs. E. 8. LORENZ ‘and ISAIAH BALTZELL, 
Fresh, and oo if not superior, to bo Music Book 
et p 

Zover. 35 cents single CAL by a yi $4.00 
per dozen by mail, post) 60 per r dozen by express, 
express charges unpai ey per hundred by express. 

Specimen ws"s sent free to an: ange address, 
° UEY, Publisher, Dayton, 0. 

For sale by booksellers’ 


OUR SONG WORLD, 


For Singing-schools and Classes. 

The best book of its kind in the field. Send 60 cents 
for sample copy, and be convinced. Price, 60 cts. 
each by mail, postpaid; $6.00 a dozen, by express, 
not prepaid. Spec men pages free, Address 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 

















GRATEFUL PRAISE! 


A New S. S. Book by J. H. Fillmore. 
imen 8 
free. Sample copy, 25 cents. FILLMORE B 
Publishers, 185 Race Street, Cincinnati, .. ae 


ABBATH BELLS 


Pure in sentiment, rich in music. 8 


Newest, Baicurest and Beat Boox for Sunday 

Soy — a the market. Is — —— Gums. 
2-cent stamgs for sam 

THE FIRESIDE FRIEND iB. co., Ohio 


OUR SABBATH HOME ! ! rarmicn. NEW 
One copy mailed 35c, J. J. Hoop, 1018 Arch St, Phila, 


Phila. 5c. Sheet Music send’ 1238 dm te Ave. “ee 
Wholesale and Retail. 


EVERYBODY'S PAPER. 


An illustrated gospel paper, established 
fifteen years ago, by D. L. Moody, and used in 
thousands of homes and Sunday-schools in 
the United States with great acceptance. 
Sample copy free. Address 


D. R. NIVER, 


ALBANY, WN. Y. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The King James Version of A. D. I6il, 


and 
The Revised Version of A. D. (881. 
ARRANGED ON OPPOSITE PAGES. 

Cloth, 25 cents; cloth, red edges, 35 cents. Postage 
12 cents extra. 

The type is clear and good. No one need be without 
a Revised Testament when prices are brought so low. 
Sold by 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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STANDARD RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 





The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. 


Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. From the manuscript 
recently discovered by the Metropolitan Bryennios in the 
Library of the Most Holy Sepulchre in Constantinople. 
Edited and translated, with careduatidn and Notes, by 
AF rald, fee he te —_ _ the translation 
printed on po te n one handsome volume, fine 
cloth, red edges. Frise, 25 cents. Sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. 

ment, now odds the most important writing, exterior to the New Testa- 

now in possession of the Christian world.”—The Independent, 

A verumne which every earnest reader of the Holy Scriptures will 

to_possess—in: lopeneable to all clergymen and theological stu- 

dents. The ng ee anywhere published, accurate in schol- 
arship, and typograpbically perfect. 

° FA poe ee of the lofty moral earnestness and triumphant faith 


wh t world and laid it prostrate at the foot of the 
cross.”’— Bishop “Lightfoot. 


THE LIFE OF TRUST. 


an a Narrative of the Lord's Dealings with George 

ULLER, written by himself. With an introduction by 
Dr. Francis Wayland. A new edition, including his visit 
to America, Price, cloth binding, reduced from $2.00 to 
60 cents. Postage 10c, extra. 


George Muller is one of the most remarkable men of oe century. 
The work which he has accomplished is without its n all pt ty 
history—it certainly is worth the study of all who aspire y Ps ‘caaeliae 
of the world’s forces, and the progress of mankind. Galileo discovered 
“the world moves,” and Newton the force that moves the world,— 
uller has In some sense found anew the very source of that which 
ewton discovered and whose working Galileo saw. His life and work 
are wonderful evidences of the truths that moral force is, after all, the 
greatest, as wel) as the most iayteczous ie the universe, "and that the 
power of faith is as real, while more nt, than any other in God's 
creation. This" Life of Trust” bas thrilled, inspired, and moulded the 
lives of tens of thousands, and long will continue so to do. 


THE SCRIPTURES TRUE. 


Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scriptures, 
with special reference to the doubts and discoveries of 
modern times. By George Rawlinson, author of “Seven 
Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World,’ etc. 
New edition, with the notes translated by A. N. Arnold. 
Price reduced from $1.75 to50 cents. Postage 10c. extra. 

” A by remember the intense interest with which we read these lectures 
tee beginains of our ministerial course. The aeeri principles 
which Rawli —_— down and applies, and the wealth of _— 
he subsi in gappery © of the divine word ae 
edition of the le 


assailants. We are are, oaraat Phila to see 4 new 
tures,” — Presbyterian Journal, iladelphia, Pa. 





‘eat value, and es) meet the 
scare ctears present day. Me Hawt ven oy te his 1 etn 
monuments , antiquity, as well as the remarkable 
eries w vhiehy have recently been made in the vaileys of the 
Euphrates and. the » rae s bag | a peculiarly, ualified for his work, and he 
has b ‘bt Be ni a ical —- 
racy e ae i a fey — — AT. manner.” — Methodist 
corder, Pitteburg’ pare 


Geikie’s Life and Words of Christ. 


Life and Words of Christ. By Cunningham Geikie, 
D.D. New and cheaper edition, the handsomest yet issued 
at a low price. One volume, 16mo, 838 pages, Brevier 
we Oe ory 60 cents, Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 


Wo gd oble work, rich In fermion, iognent ant ertateny 
style, earnestly a in feeling.” — 

ms A work of gigan nduetsy. and, Let ae gg pt chief point, it breathes 
the spirit of true ith ie Ch atsucha nificent creation, 
and wonder at the extent aiesadian fowes’ ‘'—Dar. DELITZSCH. 

Asa picture ofthe civilization et Cnstare time and country, Dr. Geikie’s 
book is admirable, His archaic know! is not the product of aspecial 
cramming for this book, It is digested pay TE it enpcas less in 
learned pee gy than In the coloring of the ent What 
Conybeare and Howson hove ac done for the life of St. Paul, ~ 4K Gelkie has 
dont for the life of St. Paul's oe learning is not less full nor less 
Tominens while in some cahun bhaoeate | eg Tawsg BO harmonized 

a incorporated into the life itself 





WORES OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


Containing the Pilgrim’s The Holy War, 
Grace Abounding, The Jerusalem Sinner Saved, The Saint’s 
Privilege, The Water of Life, and the Barren Fig-Tree. 
With a life of Bunyan by Rev. Dr. Cheever, and an Essay 
by James Montgomery. Illustrated with 100 engravings 
on wood, and a steel portrait. Large quarto, Pica type, 
840 pages. Cloth, $1.50. Postage 30c. extra. 

Nearly eve household in the Protestant world has, in some —— 
the immortal igri m’s Presson : not one in a hundred possesses any 
= of Bun = ’s works, though probably any of them would be reck- 

oned withou hy in Christian literature, were the former not in 


existence. In this form, at a price beyond precedent, it ought to find its 
way into thousands of homes. 


SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


New Acme Edition, 470 double-column pages, 
type. Cloth, price 50 cents. Postage 6c. extra. 
ont is an unabridged reprint of the edition Semeety sold at $3.00. The 
Ai is clear and yy and for daily use it is believed to be the best 
RA tion ed. Dr. Smith isso well known as peerless in this — 


highest known authority, that any special wor 
descriptive of the work are unnecessary. 


EARLY DAYS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


By Canon F. W. Farrar. Large 12mo, large type, the 
best edition published, containing the author’s notes, and 
index complete. Cloth, 65 cents. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of 80 cents. 

“Tt is hard to imagine what more the advocates of the pepe 


of standard literature can desire than Canon Farrar’s book in so portable 
a form and at so cheap a price."—The World, New York, 


“ A work ot such admirable spirit and scholarship as to need no com- 
mendation.”’"— The Times, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEEKERS AFTER GOD. 


By Canon F. W. Farrar, author of “The Early Days 
of Christianity,” etc. Large 12mo, Long Primer t Pe, 
leaded, 306 pages. Cloth, 35 cents. Sent, post-paid, 
receipt of 40 cents. 


This work is one of the most interesting to be found In religious litera- 
ture, by an author of the foremost rank 


in accuracy and a, of 
scholarship, and grace and eloquence of language. The following are 
selections from its table of contents: 
of Pestants aon End. 


ian a Su Paul. 
Resemblances to Scripture, 
Life of Epictetus. 
Views of Epictetus. 

* Manual” and “ Fr: enta.” 
Discourses of Epictetus. 
Edneation of Marcus Aurelius. 
Life and Thoughts. 

* Meditations.’ 










Seneca. 

Gives Way. 
Exile, 

of Nero, 


Legends of the Patriarchs and Prophets. 


By S. Baring-Gould. Large 12mo, 380 pages, Long 
Primer type. Cloth, 40 cents. Sent post-paid on receipt 
of 50 cents. 

An incredible number of legends exist connected with the personages 
whose history is given in the Old Testament. This handsome volume 


is a collection of those most ee and important, gleaned from 
Musselmen and Jewish sources. It is a work of most unique literary 


LIFE OF ST. PAUL. 


Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By Conybeare and 

Howson. Large 12mo, bourgeois type, 764 pages. Cloth, 

70 cents; half Russia, red edges, 85 cents. Postage 
15c. extra. 

Few volumes of Religious Literature have ever proved more popular. 

It has sold in this coun by the hundred thousand at the price of $3.00 


and upwards. This = tion is unabridged, handsome, large type, and 
always satisfactory to buyers. 





HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


By D’Aubigne. In one large quarto volume, Long 
Primer type, 751 pages, illustrated with about 200 engravings 
on wood, Cloth, $1.50. Postage, SOc. extra. 

Chambers’ Cyclopedia says: “ It is written hy A the utmost vivacity, 
and is sometimes q Its pop ity has been immense.” 


Probably no other modern rel fom historical work ever attained 
equal celebrity, or is more deserv: dear to the Protestant world. I[t 
fairly demands a place in en re ristian home. and is now, In this 
excellent and attractive Seay th profuse illustrations, easily w within 
the reach of every 


HISTORY OF ALL RELIGIONS. 


Containing a Statement of the Origin, Development, 
Doctrines, form of worship, and government of all the 
Religious denominations of the world. By Samuel 
Schmucker, LL.D. Large 12mo, 350 pages, Small Pica 

pe, with many illustrations. Extracloth. Price reduced 

rom $2.00 to 50 cents. Postage 8c. extra. 
This embraces a concise, clear, and entertaining sketch of nearly one 
hundred and ffty of the Princip religious denominations of the world, 
and gives the general reader the information he is likely to seek con- 


cre ng them. Such a work is re ly important toall who would be 
rmed in what is most vital to the interests or humanity. 





THE HERMITS. 


By the Rev. Charles Kingsley, author of “ Hypatia,” 
“Westward, Ho,’ ete. —- 12mo, Small Pica t¢ Pe, 
leaded, 340 pages. Cloth, 35 cents. Sent postpai 
receipt of 50 cents. . 

Charles Kingsley is so well known asa writer, interesting, conscien- 
tious, and scholarly, that it is unnecessary to more than indicate the 
general character of this work, a mixture of biosraphy, history, myth, 
and eloquent Christian The following are principal subjects 
of the various chapters: 

Introduction, 8t. A ey 
&, Pa Paul, the First Hermit, yrs xyings 0 of Antony. 


Uarion 
The Hermits of Asia 


Basi, 
Simeon Stylites. The Hermits of Europa, 
St. Severinus, The — Hermits, 
St. Malo. Colu 
St. Guthlac, Bu. Godric of of Finchale, 
Anchborites. 


WORKS OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS, 


Comprising the Antiquities of the Jews, a History of 
the Jewish wars, and a life of Josephus, written by him- 
self; also dissertations concerning Jesus Christ, John the 
Baptist, James the Just, God’s Command to Abraham, etc. 
Translated by William Whiston, together with numerous 
explanatory notes, a complete index, etc. In one lar 
octavo volume, 880 double-columa pages. Price, in cloth, 
$1.40. Postage 25c. extra. 

The Works of Flavius Josephus, translated by Whiston, Is a title 

— to every one. Asa book of highest historical value, of surpass- 

ing interest, a companion and interpreter of the books of the Bible, it 

holds a place in Lap meng such as no work of modern origin can assume 
toreach. This is much the best edition in the market, and cheaper than 
the very cheapest. 


“The books ca . apy, and [ am not onl a but also 
delighted with them. Fy. had not explained how it was’ you could 
issue them so cheaply, and still makea profit, | should think you had 
started out as a bene r to manki nd, and were almost giving them 
away, and losing money "all the time "— Mrs. G. H. AIKEN, Jackson- 


ville, Oregon. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The King James Version of A. D. 1611, and The 
Revised Version of A. D. 1881. Arranged on opposite 
ages. Cloth, 25 cents; cloth, red edges, 35 cents. 
ostage 12c. extra. 


The type is clear and good. No on need be without a Revised Testa- 
ment when prices are brought so low. 


“THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








The Epistle ws Hebrews Explained 


The Red Wall Flower. A Tale. By the 
Author of “ The Wide, Wide Worn. va 
12mo, ° $1.75 

UNIFORM WITH, AND BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

1. My Desire, A Story. 





2. The End of a Coil. A Story. “ 1.75 it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


By Samvet T. Lowrrg, D.D. 8vo. $3.00! A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. CLay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


Price, bound in cloth, with 


The Reality of Faith. 


By Rev. NEWMAN SMYTH. 1 vol., 12mo, 
$1.50. 
Among all the recent writers on theological 


few can be found who | have spoken so Rericete and 
from the heart, and a’ e same time so wisely and 





A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than : soberly, as the een el WOE fanee lo Mame Light.” 


The keynote of his new volume will be apparent in 


12mo, $1.75 | “A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did | the following quotation from the preface: 





“There prevails in the religious world » strong and 
' growing desire to eseape from the artificial, the for- 
| ma), and the mechanical, and to find the natural, the 





8. The Letterof Credit. A Story. “ 1.75 | som me New York Tribune. 


4. Nobody. A Story, -- - “ 1.75) 

5. Stephen, M.D. A Story, - “ 1.75, 

The Shoes of Peace. By Anna B. 
Warner, - : > 


Shadows. Scenes cul Incidents in the 
Life of an Old Armchair, by the 


Author of “Christie’s Old Organ, “ ee 
1,00 


etc. : : - 


Bible Promises. Sermons to Children. 
By the Rev. Richard Newton, D.D. 1.25 


The Chi dren’s Summer. By Mattie B. 
Banks. - ~ - 1.25 


Life in the Eagle’s Nest. By A.L.O. E. 1.00 
Henry’s Commentary on the Bible. ” 


3 vols. 4to, cloth. 
Another edition, large ‘ype, 5 ‘vols. Ato, 
cloth. 5.00 


Still another edition, 9 vols. ers cloth. 20.00 | 


Persons desiring to purchase this Commen- 

tary, by sending us their address, can have a | 

circular forwarded free, giving specimen pages | 
from each of these editions. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 


6530 Broadway, . New York. 





the Hea . 
oust ty mail, postage pooped, 08 re sie | 





“ His methods of working, which were 0 
| effective, are minutely described by Mr. 


inal and 
umbull, 


affording qvelnee guide to the teacher, as well as | 


| an example sense and dev energy 


applied to the eames of religious instruction.” 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

; “A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 

Plats, practic as the pO pe my ae worker needs, Itis 

n, practical n good sense— 
most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From The New York Observer. 
} - “ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
| book tells how he became such; it exhibits his methods 
; and gives, besides, the oe forms and exercises 
pea he used. ited so ably and intelligently, and 
j posscenag itself such vaegnte characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful. 
From The Hartford Courant. 
“The yoiume | ae poeta written in excellent, forci- 
1 directness that engages and 
j > he e aes the narrative from beginning to 
b2e oo The story is one tha: will be cf great service, 
a itis likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 





@ 
= 


hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no 


idance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labore and successes 
| tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.’ 


of this most faithful and effec- 


| 





| ing 

“The volume might with great propriety be made a | From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren) 

rson in any condition | 

in 1 or pay community, who could not find precepts | what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was. 
his gu 


; every page with vs uable suggestio: 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 
“ We hardly know of a volume waich so pleasantly | 

and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 

of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 

common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 

endowed.” 

arom The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schooa 
brary, while, ifsome means could be devised by which 
deacons and other reasinest laymen in general could 
inwardly digest it, the effect Hy | ld not fail of being esa 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadeiphia. 


“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 





post as superintendent. This view Takes his biogra- 
phy of value toall aspiring Sunday-school workers, and 
all Christian men.’ 
From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian). 
“ We know not where there isa volume better worth 
reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
A didactic statement of what a superintendent 
AEE tobe is well, but the exhibition of the true super- 
intendent in his life is better... . Others than superin- 
tendents will be helped by this book. We commend 
it to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 


“Itis notaspeculative disquisition on what aSunday- 
school superintendent ought to be, but the story of 
It is written in a compact but warm style, ob tie in 
m to superinten- 
| dent and teachers. 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Philadelphia, Pa. 





In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning anything advertised in this paper 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you saw the advertise- 


ere The Sunday School Times, 





living, and the real in Christian faith and practice, a 

genuine and often intense desire to go behind the Pro- 
testant traditions and to avoid profesgiona! phrases 
and judgments, = to study theology afresh in the 
first facts and ac’ processes of revelation and life, 
and in the real m7 of Christianity.” 


The Ancient Empires of the East 


By A. H. Sayce, Deputy-Professor of Com- 
parative Philology, Oxford; Honorary 
LL.D., Dublin. 1 vol., 12mo; $1.50. 


In this little book Mr. Sayce brings to bear upor the 
history of Egypt, Babylonia, and Assyria. the Phoeni- 
cians, Lydia, and the ersian Empire all the informa- 
tion that recent explorations and discoveries and the 
decipherment of ancient oes have afforded, 
ands ks at first — of much that has beretofore 


| been the <aesve ¥ sepersy ee learned. The work 
: ig a masterpiece of its in 


; Itsupersedes everything 
that has been written on the history of the Ancient 
Empires of the 


Ee: 
*,*For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post- 
paid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 


LET EVERY YOUNG MAN READ 
“Infidel Objections, Considered and Refuted.” 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


S* vive: Bests = = 




















October 11, 1884.] 
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ART YEAR BOOK 


—1884— 


NEW ENGLAND D INSTITUTE 


A large 12x9 volume, printed 
au calendered paper, and ft 

Cover in stiff boards and five colors. 

Profusely illustrated. 

Graphic processes shown by examples of Etch- 
ing, Lithography, Steel engraving, Wood-engraving, 
Albertype, — Photetype, Helietype, and 
Photo-engravin 

A volume of interest and information to every pub- 
lisher. 

A comparative view of bookmaking methods and 
materials. 

Examples given, by full- illustrations, of Art 
applied in Ceramics, "archi ecture, Furniture, Brass 
Work, Iron Work, Art Needlework, Interior Decora- 
tion, Silverware and Jew 

Twenty pages of deacriptive and biographic text. 
Main Edition, - $4.00 a Copy. 
Edition de Luxe, 100 eoptes, $20.00 
Editien de Grande Luxe, ‘20 

$100.00 ” 


Copies, ° . - 
Address, JOHN MASON LITTLE, 
New England Institute. 
Publication Office: Hotel 1 Pelham, Boston, M 


Full Description on Application, 





FoR THOSE WHO DESIRE to keep informed 
concerning current literary matters, and who 
want their information in a compact shape, 
Tue Boox Buyer, a monthly journal, was 
started a year ago. The October number is 
ready. Over 300 books are mentioned in its 
text and advertising pages. The price is 50 
cents per annum. If you wish to examine 
before subscribing, send for a specimen copy 
to CHARLES ScRIBNER’s Sons, Publishers, 
New York. 


NOW PUBLISHED ! 


THE FIRST EDITION OF 25,000 COPIES OF 
E. P. ROE’S NEW STORY, 


A YOUNG GIRL’S WOOING, 


Is now ready at all bookstores, or will be mailed 
by the publishers, post-paid, on receipt of $1.50. 


DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 








Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 


THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE, 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
THE RESURRECTION. 

“AN EASTER SERVICE,” 

GOD’S GIFTS. 

THE GIFT BY GRACE. 

CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
THE WONDERFUL. 

THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING, 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE BEATITUDES. 

THE CREATION. 

WHY AMI NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
CONSECRATION. 

HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
PRAISE GOD. 

PRAYER, 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

THE WAY OF LIFE, 

TEMPERANCE. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. Wo 
extra charge for postage. Samples, 5 cents 
each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., bce tt Pa. 


ieaiatlilod 


SPURGEON ; in viiha’s olay ared with 


WOUNG’S CONCORDANC. Send lor circular 
tepubliabers Funk & Wagnalls, 0 ang 12 Deyat.,.N.Y. 





@Alanamaker’s. 


PHILADELPHIA, October 6. 
It is an unexpected and 
unexpectable time in dry 
goods. Never, since we 
began to sell them, and never 
we believe before, have prices 
ranged so low. But in the 
depth of this depression 
comes a deeper plunge. The 
most unheard of things oc- 
cur, The explanation is to 
be found in this clipping from 
the Philadelphia Ledger's 
New York Letter: 


There has been no demand for goods suitable for 
rutumn, and as the season is pretty well advanced 
the prospect isthat many of the leading dealers will 
bave to carry over their Mocks until next year, or 
= at a sacrifice, in either case making a serious 
088. 


——— 





The other day we began 
in the morning to sell 3000 
yards of silk-and-wool black 
poplin at 25 cents a yard. 
It was worth 60 to 75 cents. 
Most of it went before night. 
That was the very cheapest 
dress-stuff we ever knew of 
in trade; but it was quickly 
over. 

Last week we began to 
sell Lupin’s Cachemire Hin- 
dou for 65 cents, 35 cents 
under value, and_ several 
other of Lupin’s ¢1 stuffs for 
65 and 75 cents, and Lupin's 
Camballo for 85 cents, 4u 
centsundervalue, They are 
still going at the same rate, 
and will last a week yet; for 
the quantities are very large. 
Absurd things are done with 
little lots of goods some- 
times; but, when great quan- 
tities are concerned, a tumble 
from the very top of tlie 
market to the bottom is very 
rare. This Lupin tumble is 
a leap from the top of the 
market clear to the bottom. 
It is probably the cheapest 
large lot of fine, fashionable 
and every way acceptable 
yet s we ever had to do 
with, >» 

And now comes another 
just such, J aces’ cloths, gt 
adies’-cloths, for 75 cents; 
4 inch, 

In one sense this is less 
surprising; in another, more 
60. The cloths are made by 
a first-class maker, less emi- 
nent than Lupin, not by one 
who stands head and shoul- 
ders above everyhady else in 
his line. A tumble in his 
cloths shakes a smaller part 
of the world of trade than a 
tumble in Lupin’s stuffs. But 
they are cloths; and for cloths 
to tumble is a rarer event 
than for lighter dress-stuffs ; 
because cloths have a wider 
range of wear than those 


lighter stuffs, and enter into 
trade more largely. Lupin’s 
stuffs are staple in their range, 
Such cloths as these are 
staple in a range of trade 
comprehending all classes, 
And so this tumble of cloths 
is possibly a bigger local 
event than the tumble in 
Lupin’s stuffs. At any rate 
more people will be glad to 
see it. 

A month ago we began 
selling ¢1 ladies’-cloths for 
75 cents; and it was a won- 
derful thing to do, We are 
selling them yet. 

These now put down from 
$1 to 75 cents are another 
sort, better, better wool, out 
of a better factory, better- 
made, made for amore exact- 
ing trade; and all these 
things goto make the tumble 
a bigger tumble. 

We still have ladies’-cloths 
at $1. How do they differ 
from these at 75 cents? 
Different makers, different in 
the make, different as they 
happen to be; but the 
reason of the difference in 
price is the difference in their 
costtous. Itis by no means 
true that values always vary 
with prices; it is true only in 
the most general way. 

We have _ twenty-eight 
colors in these ¢1 cloths at 
75 cents; and some of the 
colors are only to be found 


in the higher grades of 
cloths: 

Three gray mixtures: Four blues. 

Two brown mixtures. Three browna 


Four mixtures of several colors. Six drabs. 


Vour garnets. Cardinal. yrtle, olive, bronze, 


Indeed we may say these 
excel the other 75-cent cloths 
in color as well as in fabric; 
for it is always true that 
better wool and better make 
makes better color. 


Joun WaANAMAKER. 


Chestnut, Thirteenth and Market streets and 
City-hall square. 





A BOOM ALSescsSane.. tee 


WANTED Men and Women Agents. Jamxs E. 
W HITN KY, Nurseryman, Rochester, N.Y 


AMILY BIBLES | Re cle tats 


nts to agen 
BL. Prices greety Deo iit 1117 | oem Phi: aaelphis 


WANTED .—8 or 10 successful Book Agents to o 
rate as General Agents and train others, §1, 
$2,500a year. Hurearw Bros,, Publishers, Philad’a, 


WANTED AGENTS TO SOLICIT FOR ACCI- 
dent insurance in the United States 
Mutual Accident Association, 320 Broadway, New 


York, which insures at half the rates of stock com- 
panies. Write for | terms to agents, 


LADY AGENTS WANTED | 


To introduce and sell Dr. Linguist’s Spinal Health 
Corsets. Apply to DR. LING af SPINAL COR- 
SET CO., 412 Broadway, New York 


AGENTS WANTE EVERYWHERE anne 


the best Family Koait- 
ting Machine ever invented. Will knit a pair or 
stockings with and TOE complete in 2 
minutes, It will also knit a great variety of fancy- 
work for which there is apueee aready market. Send 
for circular and terms to the Twombly me 
Machine Co. 163 3 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








BLAINE AND LOGAN: ‘The he Life and Ser- 
vices of Each. By Rev. J. Sander- 
son, D.D., in Revised Edition of o——s Progress. 
A standard work. [lustrated. » $2.00. Also, 
The Life and Times of (OR | Clev A] and Hendricks. 
By T. E. Willson, Editorial Staff N. “- World. 548 pp. 
Illust’d, $2. Each outfit 50c. C} VELA only ND 
and outfit $2. Apply at once. 

. B. Treat, Pub., New York, C 


GTANDARD Rae a { just 


BLAINE and LOGAN, 
712 Royal artavo pages; 67 full-page Cate 


TILDEN, CLEVELAND and HENDRICKS. 
774 Royal octavo pages; % full-page Lilustrations, 





Best Terms ever offered te Agents. 
OUTFIT FREE, and ALL FREIGHT Palp. Address 
H, 8. GOODSPEED & CO., 





New Yorx, or Omicaco. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Bey Se T. Few hoe ree 


om INSTIT ty 
vs Sonth ray ety, 
Sept. 15th. AIRES, D. S. Principal. 
pata ONE STUDYING MUSIC WILL GET 


veluable information free in the new [Illustrated 
Calendar. Address E. TourcEE, in. 


West Chestnut Street Institute, Sengot for 
You fades and Little Girls. Twelfth ins 
Sept. 17, at 4035 Chestnut St., West Philadelphi ‘or 
circulars address the Prin., 














Mus. J. A. ARDUS. 


A Boarding — for Girls, Beth- 
Bishopthorpe lehem, Penna, res for Welles- 
ley, Vassar, and Smith colleges. St be oy 4 received at 
Wellesley on our certificate. Se t.17. For 
catalogues please apply to Miss F. WAL H, Prin. 


Metzger Institute, Ort'is!?; Penna. A. Home 


for young ladies. New and commodious building, 
healthful location, and beautiful grounds. School 
opens Sept. 17, 1884. Miss Harriet Dexter, Principal. 


RUCBY ACADEMY, 


Lecust St. fladel Students’ 
sey for Cusiness or bs high Renting in College 


PENNSYLVANIA Say 
TER. ear opens September 

= Classical, En th 

Con. THEO. HYA 


PHILADELPHIA SEMINARY. Boarding and 
Day School for young ladies =~. litle girls, No, 1325 
North Broad Street, —— /~. pnw beatin = 
14th year September 10th 
information address REBECCA al sUDKIN o 

_At home Mondays. Principal. 


HOLLIDAYSBURG (Pa.) SEMINARY. 


A Home Schoo! for Young a) § Beautifully situ- 
ated in the heart of the Alleghanies. Pure air and 
water. Special attention given tothe health, manners 
and morals , the 0 bel For particulars, apply tothe 
Rev. D. »., Philadelphia, or, to the 

Rev. , R.S. HI HITCH 




















pa 7Celises 








PRIN CIPAL. 


ACADEMY OF THE PROT. EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
Locust and Juniper Sts., Phila. A.D. 4 
One-hundredth year begins September 18 
Prepares for the most Advanced Gabbeant, 

Scientific Schools, and for Business. A Lewer 

School for little Las 
Applications ——— the Academy from Sept. 8, 

between 10 and | o'c 

JAMES We. “ROBINS, D.D., Head Master. 


\AJEST JERSEY ACADEMY, f Bridgeton, 


ness and English Departments. at. gh } 
aration for college. os arithme 
rapid calculation and business corresponde a ape. 
-— Candidates for the Christian ministry ry invited 
correspond. Aendomy entirely renovated, 
| ts Si — Good boating and benuti fal 
grounds; 16 acres. ial terms to cler; a (ine 





circulars and Sanaa eas Caleb Allen, B.A. ( 


National School of Elocution and Oratory 


1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., President, 

Class and private ee. Morning, afternoon, 
evening, and Saturday 

Classes for quptiomen, Medien, youth, and children. 

Classes for clergymen, lawyers, Public speakess, 
and public readers. 

Courses in Elocution, Oratory, and Literature 

Regular and special courses. Catalogue containing 
tul) information sent free upon application. 


CHAMPION WY CITY Y COLLEGES 


> >CONSOLIDATED SO 
Row’s Actual Business College, 
H. M. ROW, Principal. 
Williss College of Short-Hand, 
F. W. WILLISS, Principal. 
** Students Paradise.’’ , Conducted by Business Men 


* Graduates are experts.”? Both sexes. No Vacation. 
Send stamp for circulars. Springfield, O 


“STAMMERINC” 


And the tonque of f ng stammerers shall be ready to 
speak plainiy.—Isa 
TSTAMMERING AND ALL NERVOUS AFFEC- 
TIONS OF SPEECH THOROUGHLY AND PER- 
MANENTLY CURED (The highest testimoniats.) 
INSTITUTE. a Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
DWIN 8S. JOHNSTON, 


RUTGERS COLLEGE 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 

One hour from New York on the Penna. R, RB. 
Year begins (examination for admission) Sept. 18, 1884. 
SLOAN PRIZES FOR BEST (CLASSICAL) 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS; Ist, 3400 

($100 CASH); 2d, $350 wel CASH). 
Seventeen Professors; no Tuto Classical 
course full and thorough. Eeevensed. ee 
for the study of tag and Germ 
view to practical u panes ene g Senta eRe vall x. 
dents in Chemistry. ‘Weil-equipped ical Ob- 
servatory for students’ use. Ful) Geological "Cabin et. 

Ample Provision i Siveuites junior and 
Senior years, in Natural Science, “Hiceory,. eve. 

The Scientific Department is the New fen 
State College. Constant fieid-practice in Surveyin 
Full course in Draughting, The ~~ of the Col- 
lege—THOROUGHNES ALL WORK. 
Best facilities and personal pe ll Sor every student, 
For fullinformation, address Secretary Rutgers College, 


MERRILL EDWARDS GATES, Ph.D., LL.D., President, 

















~ CHRISTIAN Jory sxa.mcomess =: 
J..F.&B. COMMEN TARY 


commended Dra, MeCosh. Schaff. Porter, Bacon, 
Vincent, ty A and a host of other eminent Bible 
scholars. Teachers and families want it. A other 
book supplies the need. Itisa marvel of chea; 
M —~ eo 


easures 354 x 84 x 11 inches, mape 
Agents are meeting + wonderful 


trations, 
success. commissions 
Address 8. 8. SCRANTON £00, H Hartford, v1 


_| The Great Literary Sensation of the Year 


“My Wife’s Fool 


OFA HUSBAND.” By August Berk 
markabie book. An immense hit. Every fe 4:7 











buying it. A laugh in every and under alla 
healthful lesson for every home. 7 characteristie 
illustrations. It is + like bor wes 


A nts Wanted 4% AM AN P gino Coe, 
—_. Cincinnati, ry eos PoBL isi - pt® 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. — 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include 0 postage. 





From 1 to 4 copies, one year.. off. 4 each. 
“  § to 9 copies 1 
“ Wo 19 copies......... m. S sqnadbctetetels 2 


20 copies or over.... 
Three or six months at the same proportionate rate, 
To the person forming a club of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free 
The papers for a club will be sent either to the tndi- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
me address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers. The papers for a club should all 50 $0 one pose 
vfice, although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a school get their mall matter from one 
t-office, and others in the same school get theirs 
om another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 
Different schools are not to unite in the formin a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 


Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as ny Be ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper. 

The papers for a club, whether going ina acne to 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription. 


The yellow label on each paper sent to single (not club) 
subscribers shows up to what date the paper has been 
paidfor. Jf the publisher does not by that date receive 
a request from the subscriber that the pve be discon- 
tinued, he will continue to send it. he paper will, 
however, be stopped at any time thereafter, f the sub- 
scriber 30 desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received it. The papers for a club wit 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subserip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the sume ts received, 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly r 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, Al!l addresses should include 
both county and state. 


Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other 
son than the one who sent the previous subse ription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subserfbes for takes the place of the one 
FOVMME MABE VOR DY .....0.00ccceeereseeececeenee seneeres 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
thesmaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied bya statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
fullnumber of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number, Any number cone in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate. Teachers Satongtng to the same household 
may be counfed as ONE in making such a statement 
the number of teachers in aschool. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three ‘to another, the | 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate, 

An extracopy cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this pis an “ for the smaller schools." 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
al) the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon application. 

Ifar eg thorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had through receiving specimen 
copies of a single issue, the publisher will send (in a 

age to one address) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for ‘instance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row } 
London, E. C., will send The American Sunda School | 
‘Times, post free , for a year, to any address in Great | 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be | 
sold by ‘all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
_ P.O, Box 1550. 





TO EMBROIDER CRAZY QUILTS 


At, Brainerd and Armstrong's factory ends called 

Waate’'’ Fmbroidery—sold at less than half price. | 

40 cents will buy what would cost One Dollar in | 

skeins, all good silk and beautiful colors, in pieces | 

from one to three yards long. Send 40 cents in | 
stamps or postal note to 

The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 

621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also, 469 BRoapDWAY, New York. 


Ribbons by the Pound 


Being manufacturers’ remnants of every width and 
style, in various lengths, suitable for pate’ hwork, in 
a of \ and 3g pound, at $2 per pound. Send 
tal Note or P, O., ¢ ‘Order, ad adding 1 cents for postage 
on each 'y pound. Money refunded if not 
tory. R. e<. GLLC HRIST, 
7 Winter ¢ Bt., Boston, Mass, — 


Silk Pieces 7! The b Ley One Dollar Package - Silk 
for tehwork put up. 
Patel k 75 








1, PATTE 


Brigg’s Transfer Pape rs. 


New Illustrated Catalogue, showing 500 pall for 
Braiding, } AAAS and Art Needlework, sent on re- 
ceiptot QUINBY, 11 Buclid Ave., ‘Clevel’ a,0 


last week 8 paper for Stamping”? advertise. 
See ‘ment of T. f PARKER. Ly Sn, Stace. 


“NONPAREIL” VELVETEEN, The most fashion- | 
abledress material. , Elegant, serv iceable, inexpensive. 


kinds, some worth $3 $3 per yd.; makes one full yd., with 
diagram of squares and ‘stitches. -00, postpaid. 
J. , 38 West 4th h Street, Yew ¥ ork. 





EE advertisement ne Chicago Corset Com- 
pany, Ch next week’s issue, 


THE FAVORITE 


CHAIR, Simple,Durable,Ele- 
gant. A positive household luxury. 
Je 50 Changes of po- 





(mention this paper) 

for Illus. Catalogue. 

STEVENS’ Adjustable CHAIR co, 
No. 3 £ixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa 











Use Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 
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IMMENSE STOCK 


OF ALL CRADES OF 


CARPETING 


We are now making our Semi-annual offering of 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


Our YVELVETS wear next best to Wiltons. 


Call and see 


the variety of patterns giving MOQUETTE effects at a large 


saving in price. 


Best BODY BRUSSELS below market prices. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS @t all prices, many patterns offering 


at far below real value. 


WE INVITE YOUR INSPECTION 


with confidence, being c 


tain of giving entire satisfaction. 


J. Re J. DOBSON, Manufacturers, 


809 and Sil CHESTNUT 
INWMOTHERS 


Should Las f for themselves 
and for their 
CHILDREN 


FERRIS "Pees 
CORSET WAISTS. 


} They are the BEST for Health, Com- 
} fort, Wear, and perfection of fit. 
All Physicians recommend them. 


Ask your merchants for Ferris’ Corded 
Waist—take no other. 


Send for descriptive circular. 
Sold by Leading Retailers. 


FERRIS BEOS., Man’fctrs., 
Ss 81 Wairs Sr. New YORK. 
Tre “SOLAR TVP”™ is 
Ane best SAO EK Jor » Fi 
Kits. So popular hart 


MANY IMITATIONS ARE MADE 


New names are springing up every day, 
suchas Sole Leather Tip, etc., and many 
who think they are getting the genuine 
“SOLAR TIP,’ get only an IMITATION 


Seerthartour Trade Nark 
As on Ware sole of each 
Horr and Yat our name 
Xs rented im full on 
Joon Mundell & Go. 


SK for Burt’s Shoes. They fit perfectly. Manu- 
f\  factured by Edwin C, Burt & Co., New York. 


AMES PYLE'S 


' sony 



























 PEARUUNE 
tH BEST THING KNOWN ron 
WASHING4» BLEACHING 


18 HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
aways, bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, ‘NEW YORK. 


~BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested | 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
D.S. Wi BERGER, Prop., 283 N. 2d St., Phila. Pa | 


BBINS’ E 3 
I. L. CRAGIN & CO., LOBE ALEGT RRC | 
Street, Bullndolpaia, offer to giv e subscribers first- 


class mets mes ic, atc, Piano and vocal, gratis. Write for 
this paper. 





STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 





Mis POTT'S CAD IRON 


bol HAN 


aah 


ADVANTAGES 


oT BURN THE H 

90 N°" peTacHaBLe ND.. 
WALNUT HANDLE, 

DOUBLE POINTED.IRON BOTH WAYS, 


BEST Noor AN? CHEAP. 


THREE IRONS ~~ 
ONE HANOLE AND A STAND TOASET. 


FOR SALE BY THE 


‘HAROWARE TRADE: 


is the onl: rfect 

The Missouri Steam Washer #100 oerine 

' made. JOHNSTON BROS., Gen’! Ag’ts for U.S. Office 

| and Factory, 300 N. Main Bt., St. Louis, Mo.: N. W. 
H Cor. . 3d & Arch | Sts., 1 Phila. ; : 313 So. State St., Chicago. | 





“HEAT YOUR HOUSE’ 


UR 
FURNACES 


THE BEST 


INSURE WARM 


THE 
ITH PERFECT 


PLAIN AND y ARTISTIC 


_ AND FIRE-PLAGES.. 
we Aiso Furenees @ and Ranges. 
3 2485 CHESTNUT 8T., PH 





Established 1853. 
KEYSTONE Steam Siate& SoapstoneWorks 


SUATE MANTELS 


Of the —™ — ne beautiful designs, and all other Slate 
one Work on hand or —. to a. 
R& BR nufacturers 
JOSERH S, 8., S) MILLER 1208 & 1210 Ridge Avenue. 
Paster 3 1211 & 1218 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphis. 
Sena for Mustrated Cataloque and Price- List. 


‘RIDGWAY REFRIGERATOR, 


___1518 Chestnut Street Philadelphia. 

Revoivers, 
Rifl 

Sto | 














WORTH REPEATING. 


—_—_—__—_. 


THE GLORY ON THE SEA. 
(J. H. S., in The Christian. } 


I gaze across a western sea, 
Its hue a misty leaden-grey, 
One changeless, calm monotony, 
Save where the sunbeams play. 


But there,—a sea of light! whose glow 
In rippling waves of sparkling flame, 
Shines with a changeful ebb and flow 
That never seems the same. 


And so, methought, my life might be 
Transfigured by the Light above, 
And mirror though but waveringly 
The sunbeams of God’s love. 


Shine forth, O Sun of Righteousness, 
And with thine all-enkindling 
Illuminate my life, and bless 
Its yet remaining days. 


rays 


Shine o’er the calm, but sombre, gray, 
Till it reflects thy glory bright, 
And gleams into the far-away 
A path of shining light. 


THE MYSTERY OF 
INSPIRATION 


| From an address by the Rev. Richard Glover. } 


Every spirit can, in some degree, in- 
spire into other kindred spirits its own 
views and feelings. Man, for instance, can 
certainly inspire man. He can, through 
various senses, and perhaps by ways more 
subtle than any sense, enter other souls, 











kindle, inform, affect—in a word, inspire 
them. All have not the same power of 
exerting, nor all of receiving such inspi- 
ration. As a strong magnet throws fee- 
bler magnets suspended near it into paral- 
lelism with itself, so a strong human per- 
sonality will constrain others near it to 
feel and move in its own direction. In- 
deed, men’s greatness is measured by their 
power of exerting inspiration, or of re- 
sponding to it. The measure of a man’s 
power of inspiring others, of his ability to 
penetrate them, to insert convictions, 
originate purposes, control action, move 
and animate them, is the measure of one, 
and that the highest, form of “human 
greatness—its creative energy. And the 
measure of the power to receive and re- 
spond to such impression, to catch the 
noble impulse, to be charged with the 
higher thought, the sorrow or the heroism 
of other hearts, is the measure of another, 
the second highest, form of human great- 
ness,—its receptive energy, its sympathetic 
or artistic power. 

And this play of inspiration between 
human spirits is one of the noblest glories 
and mysteries of life. It has to do with 
all love and with all leadership. It gov- 
erns the great movements of human his- 
tory; itis the beauty and poetry of life. 
But great in mystery and interest and 
value as this human inspiration is, the 
highest and sublimest kind of inspiration 
is that in which the lowly human spirit 
and the great Spirit of our God affect and 
move each other. There are avenues by 
which each can find and penetrate the 
other. Man can inspire God, and charge 
the Divine Father with all his feelings, 
making him participator in the thoughts, 

cares and desires of his heart, and, in a 
limited but sufficent and blessed degree, can 
mold the action and the purposes of God, 
And still more can God inspire man, can 
live himself into our life, can dwell within 
us, warming heart, ennobling thought, 
sanctioning hope, spiritualizing feeling, 
fortifying the higher will, lifting the en- 
tire being into fuller life and light... . 

Inspiration imparts and is crowned by 
that long line of testimony whose clear- 
ness and richness have gathered for it the 
name of the Word of God. To it we owe 
the strange and stately writings which 
present the story of earth’s noblest saints 
and the life of earth’s only Saviour, the 
utterances of those who seemed to dwell 
on “the Mount of Vision,” and of Him 
who left a mount of vision higher still to 
come and by deed and word declare to us 
the Father; that Bible which, from first 
page to last, presents an ever-growing but 
ever self-consistent light, whicemploysall 
varieties of spokesman, lawgiver, hero, 
prophet, psalmist, and yet whose utter- 
ances all blend in living harmony; that 
Bible, whose power of help, guidance, sup- 
port and hope grows on us the more we 
| know it, which, through the ages, has been 
| the joy of childhood, the guide of youth, 
the hallower of manhood, the rest of age, 
| the conqueror of every evil, the charter of 
| every right, the fountain of every good, 
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s.S. 
SUPTS. 


Send Your Names 
and Addresses fora 


FREE S 


Rev. W. Randol 


Rev. B. M. Paimer 


or tue COLORED DESICNS, 


The best Internationa! Lesson Ilustra- 
tions Published. 


ANIPLE 


Rev. John Potts, Hon. F. Fairbanks. PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


———_———— 1, vincent, B.F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev.J.A.Worden, Rov. H. L. Baugher,] PpROV. LITHOGRAPH Co. 
° % B. F. Jacobs, E. P Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J. A.Worden, Rov. H. L. Baugher,] PpROV. LITHOCRAPH co. 
ENDORSED OY Reb sta hares tanectas” en bo Pee : : 





CHURCH FURNITURE ! 
yo f 













Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON, 


Established 1780. | 





Catalogues sent. 





MAGIC LANTERNS 


srery> tater er PUIG” EXHIBITIONS, eo 


A PROFITABLE BUSINESS FOR a MAN 
Lanterns for Home rei 136- bem = Caio pean 


, 49 Nassau St. 


McALLISTER, Opti 


MENEELY BELL COMPANY. 


The Finest Grade of Sangest Fad Bolle. 





Greatest Experience. 
Illustrated Catalogue ma 
CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL ‘COMPANY, 
Trey N. Y. 








Buckeye Bell Foundry. 


Bells of pure Copper an¢@Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms,etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, WN. Y., BELLS 


For Churches, Schools, etc. ; also Chimes 


and Peals. For more than half a century 
noted for superiority over all others. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
Clocks, &c.. &c. Prices and cata- 
logues sent free. Address 

H. MCSHANE & Co., Balt Baltimore, Ma. 


AROM ETERS 22072 araieare Guare (tases, 


a 8, Telescopes, Spectacles. W.H.W 
‘& Co. suocens ore ree ix & J. Beck, Philad’a. 
ag lites © ea Price any address. 


MAGIC Tu eee 


TAINED Gl GLASS SUBSTITUTE smpic 


UNG, 731 Arch St., Philada, 
a ufactured by B.C. SWA 
Church Furniture ous. Second Sty Philadelphia, 


pita and Sunday-school Furniture. Send 
PAINE’S, Boston, for price and photographs. 


MASON & HAMLIN 
stress ORGANS “si00" 


$900 


Highest honors at all great World’s Exhibitions for 












































seventeen years. Only American Organs awarded 
such atany. For cash, easy payments, 0: rented. 


UPRIGHT PIANOS 


resenting very highest excellence yet attained 
hh such instruments; adding to all previous = ge 4 
ments one of greater value than any; securi ne 
pure, refined, musical tenes and increased dura itty: 

especially av oiding liability to get out of tune. 
trated catalogue free. 


Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co.,' » 
Boston, 154 Tremont St.; New York, 46 E, 14th 8t.; 
Chicago, 149 Wabash Ave. 


AMAGICLANTERN 

ELECT ey a 

MUSICAL 

or STEAM mening CURE ONF ae 
Wendertal Nevs tie 


> estoy aloe RGAN OO. 
deiphin, Pa. MACIO LANTERNS WaNTED 


KNABE PIANOFORTES 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, W ae ag ye and Dura- 


Illus- 

















THIS IS 


THE CHAMPION IS 


\ MADE IN EVERY FORM, 


PER 


CANDLES, 


= Made to fit 


a GOLDEN RULE ALLIANCE, 





POWERFUL 


AS WELL AS THE MOST 


ever made from Oil. The light is EQUAL TO 45 SPER 
PERFECT cutter etre: 
SAFETY! 


For CHURCHES this lamp CANNOT be EXCELLED. 


You need only the founts. 
THREEFOLD, n0 pay will be required. aa- Send for circular. 


A.J. WEIDENE 








T rite coc ARAN & NEWPORT, ST. PAUL, 
MINN., for informat n regarding investments. 


THE 


ON TRUST CO., 


611 and 613 Chestnut Street. 


A Mutual Benefit Association, Limited to Shuinbers 
of Evangelical Churches. Insures from 
$500 to $3,500. 


Only sixteen assessments in four years. 
AGENTS WANTED, Liberal C yngtiesion. 
Send for circulars to C. J. SPENCELBY, Secretary, 
No, 4 Exchange Place, or P. O. Box 1654, ] Boston, Mass. 

% NET TO Toanderprner 

Loana for 


By ou orpecured by 8 by mort- 
in Minne. 
apolis, on _— pin ‘Gon Minn. Son perth tapen 
times thoamoun of the}oan,and —— 
to met 8 per ct. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
14 years in business in this city *F irst-class 
veferences. Send for circular, Mention this paper. 
8.H. BAKER, Loan Ag’t., Minneapolis, 


No Odor; No Dripping of OF}. | 2 INVESTORS “= 


re Gat We Blowing Out,” WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


| Lawrence, Kansas. wriquee Re Real Ee Ea- 
tate Loans paid in = Yor bs 
faction G UARANT 7 RK. ~ reltability: eas 
tp indat Bank. Y. City, at. B, Lewrenen, 
your light is not an curity Large. Interest prom . 
If t is INCREASED Send fo i pemen et, wit literate peering Pate 
F. M. Perkins, pre } N. pNanattor. 16: ay oe 
I. T. Warne. V Pres. Auditor. (CC. W. G 


THE MOST 














FECT 


by actual measurement, or 214 CAS BURNERS 
We guarantee the following, or no sale 








on your old Brackets or Chandeliers. 


36 So. Second St, | 
3 PHILADELPHIA. 














heapest and the Beat Lig 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, 











Z==> The Great Church LICHT. oui 


he baton torch 


gant designs. Send size of room. Get circular os estimate. A liberal discount 
to churches and thi FRINK, 55 1 Pearl Street, N. ¥. 


ORTGAGES 


The the Kansas-Missouri 
Loan & Trust Co. 


WYANDOTTE, KANSAS. 


aan owintoee 


‘Theatres —-~_ bi, etc. New and ele- 








INDEXED 


MA LP 


Geo. May Powell, 





VEST-POCKET EDITION. 


POWELL'S INDEXED MAP 


A New Toiscont | F olding Map. 


INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON 
For the last Six Months, 1884, 


This map is “ the most for the money ” of any lesson 
help ever offered. It is printed in four colors. By a 
new plan of the author, the colors are so arranged, 
that the Relative Sizes of the Holy Land under 
Joshua and under David and Solomon, are plainly 
shown. The central portion—that under Joshua— 
being purple. The outlying portions showing the ex- 
tensions by the conquests of Dav id, are pink. In the 
lower right-hand corner isa map of “ Jerusalem's En- 
virons.” On that portion of it cornering into the 
south-east quarter of the city so as only to cover the 
top of Mount Moriah, is a small blue oblong square. 
This covers the field of a map above, representing 
** Moriah’s Crest??—The Pool of Siloam: and as 
me author believes, the true Bethesda—now known 

“The Well of the Virgin.” Also, The Kedron 
Valley Mount of Offence, and En Rogel. Mo- 
ah’s C , Only 38 acres . beyond question, the 
aie interesting spot on earth. It has been hallowed 
by the sacrifice of Isaac; the temples of Solomon, 
Nehemiah, and Herod; and by the most thrilling 
events in the times of the Prophets and of Christ and 
the Apostles. 
Single copies, by mail, 10 cents; $1.0@ per dozen. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., |; 


802 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SAVE YOUR EYEQ | 
Protect Your Sight 


BY USING ONLY THE BEST 








bility. WILLIAM *KNABE & CO., 204 and 206 West 
Baltimore St.. Baltimore. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. 





ton, New York, and Chi 
largest assortment | of ‘the » best a and cheapest organs, 


Hook & Hastings, Stich Gis: 





‘| Spectacles and Eye-Glasses 


‘WHEE MASON and HAMLIN Organ and Piano | 
Co., icago, offer the | 


Made from the finest quality of pure white Optical 
glass, mounted in handsome, light and durable frames, 
| sent by mail, postpaid, and warranted to give satisfac- 
tion. Send for Illustrated Catalogue containing valu- 
able information for the preservation of sight, and 
full instructions for fitting the eyes. Save money by 


purchasing direct from the manufacturer. 


the only 1 hens ran Phil: All geods guaranteed as represented, or 
T. B. Hagstoz & i Co., the only house in Phila money ovefanded. Address 


of DIAMONDS and precious stones. 


RBEST ROOFING IN THE WORLD, ,addrees 
PENN RooFine Co., 20 So. Second St., Phila., Pa. 





W HEX you wantanice Iron Fence or good Force 
Pump, write to Mast, Foos & Co., Springfield, O. 





iA 


OPTICAL & TONIC EYE-WASH M’F’G CO., 
1673 Broadway, New York. 





4z CASH CAPITAL, $75,000.-¢% 
Negotiates ouly, me most or ‘Trust Deed ‘ont Re. 


cured by _ fi me 

roved * Abst n r Rene one See 

Interontan dprinespal collects an remitted she 
i Extensive ex pei 


. Aisne 
M 3 Soun y d, 
e refer to any of 
the following: North- 
rup & Son, Bankers,or 
Bank of Wyandotte, 
aw dotte, Kansas 
Armour Bros. Banking Co. ‘oun f merce 
Bank of Kansas City, or Citizens’ National Bank, 
Kansas Mineow ri; gun, Pres County 
Aan W J Pye of the wider 
.Co. r. of e Fidel- 
ity Trust and De Re B, MeAllas. 
te 6 City, Mo, bata 
lier, ven’ py. Kasigas J. A. —— 
D. D., Chancellor U 4 of Kansas, Soe 
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FIRST MORTCACE 
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BATH OF 


| hg yi and BIRTH HUMORS, Miik- 


BEAUTY. 






Crust, Scall Head, Eczemas, and every form of 
Itching, Sealy and Pimply Affections of the Skin and 
Scalp with Loss of Hair, demand at all times the 
cleansing, purifying, and be autifying properties of the 
Cuticura Soap. Absolutely Pure. An exquisite Toilet, 
Bath, and Nursery Sanative, redolent with flower 
odors and soothing balsams. For Rough, Chapped, 
and Oily Skin, Tan, Freckles, and Sunburn, it is nfi- 
uitely superior to all other soaps. Sold everywhere. 





Price, 2! 5 cents. Potter Drug & Chemical Co., Boston. 
Send for "How How to Preserve and Beautify the ‘Skin.” | 
ed by 
BEST “2 .f7 - fg FLUID | mended by lending bustnoss m 
AND BEEF these investments for NINE YEARS PAST. 
CHEAPEST EXTRACT. | nev. wa. ORS Beet One. 


Try a bottle and judge. i 


JOHNSTON'S FLUID BEEF, 


Used by the Army and Navy of the U. S 


WARREN'S Frour 


FLOUR 


(THE ENTIRE WHEAT.) 
The most nutritious and cheapest Flour 
knewn. The best food for all, in health or sickness. 
Best diet in the world for 
Dyspeptics and Invalids. 
Testimonials from the most emi t _a in 
ALL PARTS OF 


Makes the most palatable bread. Its ies otene 
for Infants, Children, and Invalids full 


set FE in 
our Llustrated Panmrphlet, which issent FRE 


WM. L 

M. E. GATES, PH.D., LL.D., President Rutgers Col- 
New Brunswick, 

Dr. Wits J. MILNE, Preés’t Geneseo epee 


ps 
EM M, TOPLIEF Manchester, N 
Rev. JOHN W. RAY, Lake City, i 
CKLYN, Mystic Bridge, Conn. 
Importers’ and T weceuy National Bank, New pot 
First National Bank, 8 al, Mino. 
Congregationalist, ye NV. 
All are ple with my PRG os 3G Cir. 
, with full informtion, references, letter from 
ol rs, and a New lew Map of Dakota, sent 
tree on application. paper. 


E.P.GATESsiixsioneeres 
TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! 

















to any address, and shows the structure 
and chemical properties of wheat. 


PRICE, $7.00 PER BARREL. 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., FREE 


SOLE MANUFACTUBERS. «| 
aay” One Agent | (a dealer) wanted in every town. “@& 


SBURKEE'S = 








cle made. 
| *" Waste. nine 5 easy with vith ene pos. 
No Trouble. | son aswith te imetothe > thew 
m an n according to = Ls 
} Always Ready. ' Equally well adapted to rough count 








A Weg foldby all the Gy ot cities. Mannfact red 
SALAD v the lead Carriage 
50-08-06 00060 0-0-0-0-0 0-04 ASSURED. = * Heary Timken, Patentee, 
Rich, -- . 
Wholesome, | BOOK OF CAGE BIRDS, ; 
Nutritious. tifu 


eS, 150 iliustrations, beau’ 
pm : 


plate. Treatmentand breed- & 
ing of all kinds cage birds, for } 
pleasure AND PROFIT. Diseases 
and theircure, How to build and § 
y stock an Aviary. All about Parrots. # 
| Prices of all kinds yan no SAS , 
- Mailed for x 


oe ereD "FANCIERS, 


it Street, hen wat om 


The most delicious 
and the most pop- 
ular Mayonaise 
for all kinds of 
: SALADS, RAW 
A ee TOM ATOES,CAB- 
{= - WW Mei BAGE, COLD 
q i + MEATS, FISH, 
13); RESSIN G E.R. Durkee & 
E.R. Durkee & Co., | . 

. NEW YORK. | as 

; mete | In ediedtng: nei’ or in + th waling inquiry eon- 
re e es n 

BURPEE Ss SEEDS for Tlugtrated Cata- | cerning anything advertised im this paper, you 
logue, W. ArLeR BuRPEE & Co., Philadelphia. | will oblige the publisher, as well as the 


a 2 | 
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ROALD A Oat tte te te tr tots) 




















.TMOF | WANTED. SEND cE TERMS. 


MORE’S ‘RSE M547 


SEEDS BOONOMY im the GAKDEN. The Best Seeds, | by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 


‘ts, Bul 4 uisites,at Le Prices 
staleguee¥eee. HENEY A. DREER, 14 Chestant 8t.Phile | Sunday School Times. 
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— CLOTHs 


RETAIL 
Snodgras§, 
Murray & Co. 


Market & Ninth Sts. 
Philadelphia. 


Ladies’ Cloths, Men’s Coatings, 
Sealskin Cloths, Fine Trouserings, 
Winter Cloakings, Heavy Overcoatings, 
Ulster Cloths. Boys’ Cassimeres. 


——<———. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 
“ WOOING,” 


Companion engraving 
to “WEDDED,” just 
ready. 

“An Offer of Mar- 
riage,” “A Prior En- 
gagement,” “The 
Dancing Schoo},” and 
many other autumn 

: : novelties. 
“PFPARRAGUT AT MOBILE BAY” now on exhibi- 
tion. Painting, Mirrors, beautiful Picture Frames, all 
the ROGERS GROUPS, the finest Etchings, Engray- 
ings, Photographs, etc. Choice Bridal Gifts. 


JAMES 8S. EARLE & SONS, 


816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


A DICTIONARY | = 


OF THE 


BIBLE, 


COMPRISING ITS ANTIQUITIES, 
GEOGRAPHY, AND NATURAL HISTORY, 
With Numerous Illustrations Engraved Expressly 
for this Work. 

EDITED BY 


WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner of the University of London. 


There are three coke which ought be found in every 
Tay the ‘ible. an on Fustisn. Diotiogary, and 
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1.8 BRU necessity of the 

awoke univ erat mitted; and a moment's con- 
ciaresion will show the aimoet’ ual importance of 
thethird. Bible Dictiouaries of a certain ide of 
e e 


excellence have not been Nba oy hay tn tot 
readers of our country, though by no means s0 widel 
ulated as desirable; but it is also true that all suc 
ks pre " 1 previously to the recent very great 
advances In iblical Science and research are, and 
must be, "exceedingly incomplete. The desire, there- 
fore, for a comprehensive and accurate work of this 
kind, enbody ang Sie reanlte of tive moni recent research 
and of wee ripest Biblical scholarship, has of late been 
deeply t, and uently expr , by the intelli- 
gen Hable: readers of our ouantey. and espec lally have 
many F -astors and Sunday-school teachers urged upon 
publishers the need of such awork. Such, most em- 
phatically, both in compass and merit, is the work 
which the publishers now offer to the American public 
in a careful and trustworthy abridgment of 


Dr. William Smith's Dictionary 


OF THE 
Antiquities, Biography, Geography and 
Natural History of the Bible. 


A book hae aa sama py those most Sop Retent 
ele get T of its kind IN THE 
ENG owen f NG ae Ealitor and associate 
contributors ~~ ve in Ret, are well known 
omen the —— eminent Biblical scholars of our 
pe and sueeesen, a and they have per- 
aie} thelr ok Pith a aren ness which leaves 
ttle room | for competition or oriticlemn. 
This Dictionar 


under the direction and 
superintendence cor bre SMITH himself, for wide 
30 —s 1 and rate 


ee contains a fu accurate accou 
wish name ected in the Bible 
whi h on poeuinle need explanation, ra every ani- 








ae » Plant, * mineral alluded-‘to by the Sacred 
yriters, and of every custom and article of use 
among Jewish and contem 


y nations, to 
which re srence is made in the ne ible ot or Apocry ~< ng 
The most recent researches of Robinson, tava ard, 
Rawlinson, and many other explorers in Bible lands, 
here render their aid in beg agen | questions hitherto 
unsettied, or in correcting the mistakes of previous 
investigators. It contains also a sufficiently complete 
history and analysis of each of the Books ofthe ible, 
every article being entirely reliable, and many ofthem 
the results of the ripest ‘and rarest echolarehip, and 
embodying the substance of whole treat upon their 
respective subjects. The simple explanations of this 
work, unlike the expositions of a Commentary, admit 
of ne denominational or sectarian coloring, And it fs. 
tesedere, exaenly valuable to Bible readers of every 
diversity of 

The publishers have spared no expense nor pains to 
make the mechanical execution and typography * 
} the book equal to its rare meritin other respects. It 

contains ever 1,000 pages and 150 illus resto 8, 
all substantially bound f black cloth. ahs 
thix a popular e fron B3° price 
has been reduce 


i Eoin b2.20 
THE PENN PUBLISHING Co., 
802 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 
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OVER 300,000 In IN ACTUAL USE 
g _ ACENTS WANTED. 


— sree hs = Years 





KEYSTONE \ wane ,AT LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES, 


erent eae ial 


FINE FURNITURE BEDDING 


STORES: 2u:2538h0 








:2:234ehecasc AMOS HILLBORN & CO. 
BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


The practical system of Bible andy and teacher training. Successfully tried by 5,300 members last year. 
Now modified and enlarged to meet the requirements of every intelligent Sabbat 
United States and Canada. See The Sunday School Wont pt hand write for circulars to 

JAMES A. W DEN, 


HISTORY of the REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


. ‘ . . 
From the foundation of the Government to the Chicago Convention of 1884. By 
E. V. SMALLEY, formerly of the New York Tribune. A surprisingly interesting volume, as 
well as one profitable to be familiar with in this year of practical patriotism. In one large 
12mo volume, including fine portraits of BLAINE and LoGAN, Fine cloth, price 60c. post-paid. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


| Condition of the Repth. Cuspah ng Government.— 
| Ku-Klux-Klan eeery 
| Defending the National onor“and the pe Credit. 
| The Liberal Defection and Campaign of 1872 

en Grant's Second Administration. ~~ SE 


about Electoral Count. 
ayes’ Administration.—The Southern 
Question.—Civil Service Reform 











Early Parties in the United States. 

Beginning of Anti-Slavery Movement. 

Whig and Democratic Parties. 

Revival of thie Slavery Agitation.—The Liberty Party. 
Wilmot Proviso.—Free Soil Party.—Campaign of 1848. 
Compromise of 1850 and Fugitive-Slave Law. 
Campaign of 1852.— Defeat of Whig Party. 

Rise and Fail of Know-Nothing, or American Party. 
Anti-Slavery Societies ond Their Work. 


| Controvers 
President 


Kansas-Nebraska Str Resumption of Specie Payments. —Election Laws.— 
Ostend Manifesto, me Sosee Decision, and Attack on | Demecnetes eg aa to Coerce the Executive. 
Charles Sumne Campaign o’ —Nomination and Election of James 


Organization of the Republican Party.—Campaign of | A. Gar eid. 
Administration of ak wees ng Garfield.— Assassination. 


1856. 
John Brown's Raid.—Helper’s “ Impending Crisis." ~—Arthur’s Adminis 


The poe Comes ect Ct nad w, | The Campaign of 1884, Nomination of Blaine and 
Secession.— ion,— ar. 
Emancipation ort the i & Repu! lican Platforms, 1856 to 1884. 
Presidential Campaign of 1864. | Karly Republican Leaders. 
Securing the of the War. ~—Struggle with | Finan Achievements. 
A w Johnson. | and Popular Votes, 1856 to 1880. 
Campaign of 1868, 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 


“ A timely and valuable work. The author is Mr. | nishes convenient and useful statistics 
Eugene V. Smalley, a well-known journalist. The | victories. The salvation of the ae A party z= 
volume should be widely read, and its extreme cheap- | in the thinking voter. Let the masses inform them- 
ness places it within the. reach of the great army of | selves—and this little book is quite valuable as an instru- 
workingmen and voters.” —Bvening Journal, Chicago. ment to that end—and the success of the Republican 


fs candidates is as fully assured as though the votes had 
“Mr. Smalley has had wide personal ex rience, | | already been co a Evening Post Co 
and has been an earnest student of political affairs. | ats —— ’ : nd, Coen. 


more competent writer on the topic he has ~ “Mr. Smalley is an attractive writer, and the man 
would be difficult to find, and his treatment of his sub- | Who takes up his book with a view to informing him- 
ject is excellent, calm, gagetous. and convincing.” — 
Daily Advertiser, Newark, N. J. 

“The very best Republican hand-book so far issued. | 
It wastes no words; treats with accuracy the various | 
services done the country by the great party, and fur- 


For sale by 


The Penn Publishing Company, 802 Chestnut | Street, | Phila. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 
condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. We can 

send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 
School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., peerern Pa. 


ably written,”—Jnquirer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“ This is a much-needed work, and out hone be in the | 
bende ofevery young man in the country.”’"— Nai. 7ribd., 
Washington. 















| WHY STUDY THE BIBLE? 
} 
| IMPORTANCE OF BIBLESTUDY. 
| 


| THE RIGHT SPIRIT FOR BIBLE STUDY. 
B 


CAN WE TRUST OUR ENGLISH BIBLE? 
| By the Rev. F. H. A. Scrivener, M-A., 


h-school worker ty the 


| 'RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Travelling Expenses Included, 


Parties will leave Philadelphia 
Thursday, Nov. 6, 18384, 
and Thursday, Jan. 8, 1885, 
—FOR— 
TWO GRAND WINTER TRIPS 
—TO— 


| CALIFORNIA. 


Two Months’ Sojourn at the Elegant HOTEL DEL 
MONTE, MonTEREY. Additional time at San Fran- 
cisco, Santa Barbara, Santa Monica, San Gabriel, San 
Delgo, ete. Suppleme ntary Excursion to the Sand- 
wich Islands. —. snd for Descriptive Circular. 


H. F. SHIELDS, 
111 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia, 
ai (Under C ontinental Hotel. ) 


The Bible and its Study 


PROMPTINGS AND HEL PS TO AN INTEL- 
LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 





The cmaaaak | interest in the series of articles 
on the Bible and its study, contributed by em- 
inent European and American writers to the 
| issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 
| ber 13, 1879, led to their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for 
permanent preservation. All the articles hay- 
ing a bearing upon the general theme of the 
best methods of using the Bible itself and the 
various helps to its right understanding, have 
been collected under the title of The Bible and 
its Study, and are published in a 96 page pam- 
phiet. 





CONTENTS. 








By the Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
y Professor Austin Phelps, D.D. 


D.C.L., 
SCRIPTURE EX PLAININGSCRIPTURE. 
By Professor J. L. M. Curry, LL.D. 
HINTS ON BIBLE INTERPRETATION. 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. 
HELPS TO POPULAR BIBLESTUDY. 
By Professor Philip Schall, D.D., LL.D. 
HOW TO USE COMMENTARIES. 
By the Right Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. 
LIGHT FROM THE LAND ON THE BOOK: 
By the Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D. 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL DISCOVERIES. 
By Professor George Rawlinson, M.A. 
LIGHT FROM EASTERN MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS. 


LL.D. 





By Isaac H. Hall, LL.B., Ph.D, 
THE BOOK IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 
By the Rev. Edmond de Pressense, D.D, 
PROMOTING BIBLE STUDY IN THE CHURCH 
OF TO-DAY. 





1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. | 


| Austin Phelps, M. B. 
| George Rawlinson, Bishop C. J. E 





| self on the country’s political history will find it agree- | 





By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


* When such writers as Dr. Barnas Sears, Professors 
Riddle, Phillip Schaff, and 
nilicott, and Drs. W. 
M. Thomson, E. de Pressense, and Howard Crosby, 
combine their ideas about the intelligent use of the 
Bible, the result cannot but be exceedingly valuable, 
The Bible and Its Study | is a little pamphiet, reprinted 
from the columns of The Sunday Scheol ‘Times, con- 
taining a series of short articles by these and other 
eminent persons. Its chapters are varied in topic, 
covering well the subject, are practical, and are 
adapted admirably to meet a general and real need, If 
we were a pastor again, we would put a copy into the 
hands of every member of our church, and every 
scholar old enough to understand it in our Sunday- 
School, if we had to do soat our own expense.— The 
Congregationalist, Boston. 

“A very valuable little volume, worthy to be care- 
fully read and studied. It contains in small compass 
amass of valuable hints, and we can cordially recom- 
mend it to both teachers and preachers. Any book 
that gives us better understanding of Holy Scriptures, 
will be welcomed by those who know the value of the 
word of God.”—The Christian Journal, Toronto, Can- 
ada, 

“We advise every Sunday-school teacher to procure 
acopy of this little work: it cannot be attentively read 
without profit; it furnishes material for immediate use 
and valuablelight for further guidance.’’— The Observer, 

nville, Canada. 

een little volume will be specially usefui to Sun- 

ay-school teachers, and must afford them consider- 

ble assistance in inter reting and understanding 
Scripture.” —The Gospel Banner, Augusta, Maine. 

“ These subjects are all discussed by the most learned 
Protestants of the times, and furnish, in a small com- 
pase, a large amount of valuable reading matter.” — 

American Christian Review, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

a very valuable to the Bible student.” — The Christian 

, Va. 














4A valuable little ‘pook. The Advance, Chicago, Tu. 


Sent by mail, seth, « on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
| centseach. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


= Printing Press, o- 
Printing! 
Card & label Press, $3. Larger sizes, $5 to 
$75. For old or young. Every thing easy; 4 
printed directions. Send 2stamps for cat- 
alogue of Presses, Type, Cards, etc., to 
‘the factory. Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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AMO, GRATES. Last SoS ate 
16 Market Street, MOeenien ® = 
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